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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Sepettesdenee 
ef the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


eat BALTIMORE, MD. 
W7.& ¥ SLOANE, 





ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
a AD co 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROAPWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH ST3., 
NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1866.) 
N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 


STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 


DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES, 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & O©O., Boston, Mass. 
9 TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(QXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL - WORK, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 
224-230 CANAL STREET, 
120-126 WALKER STREET, 


7 ASPINWALL & SON, 


TI LES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
os places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CoO.’S TILES. 
75 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


} New YORK. 


7. W. apni ning 146 LA SALLE St. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 
And Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals. 
Send #1.50 for my 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP 
of the recent Convention of Architects held at Chicago. 
Circulars on application. 


(#10 BUILDING STONE CO. — 


QUARERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YorkgK, N. Y. 
350 FirrH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 Firra AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


SPANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 
The best colors and hardness ever produced in 





Flooring Tiles. igt Sutee Sor Work, 
FERNANDO RANDA, Sole —_ A v. 8. 
$2 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 


Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East Erenteents Sr., New York. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 

___ Established 1817. 
MiTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, , 
MANUFACTORY, 2th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WEST 23D St., N.Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P, WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SoutTn FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


S4 YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 





For SIDEWALKS, FLOORS, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 Arcade Bldg, 
Waverley Pice,’ E. H. WOOTTON ? R’ms14,16&17, 
NEW YORK. N. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 
INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelied Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, New YORK. 


FLYNT BUILDING AND CON. 
STRUCTION CO., Palmer, Mass. 
CONTRACTING. 
Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necegsary to build complete 
MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
AND BUSINESS BLOCKS. 
Also, for the construction of Railroads, Dams and 
Bridges. 
We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 

Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 
land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with partiesin any locality. 
ROBERT C. FISHER, 

Successor to Fisher & Birp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hovusrowr Srreer. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK, 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HieH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RR NDLE’S 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
SKYLIGHT WORKS. 


SKYLIGHTS, CONSERVATORIES, PLANT-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, WINTER-GARDENS, ETC., 
Erected and Glazed, on 


RENDLE’S PATENT “ACME” SYSTEM. 





For Dlustrated Catalogues, Estimates, etc., address, 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, BROADWAY & WALL Sr. 
NEW YORK. 

WVAITTIER MACHINE CoO. 

Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS, WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C, WHITTIER, Treas. 


I S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
- “U7 rT . 
ELEVATORS. 
NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW Yorge 
New YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
GTOKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNUT STSs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hydraulie and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 


New YORK OFrFice, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


CRANES 
VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 
ELEVATORS. 


New Yor« Ovrice, 92 & 94 Liperry Sr. 
Boston OFFICE, Room 83 MASON BUILDING, 


CHicaGe WorkS, 10 N. JEFFKRSON ST. 
Ors 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 


OTIS BROTHERS & ©O., 


New YorRK, Boston, AND "PHILADELPHIA, 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
/ TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
‘® THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 








Boston. | B. G. Carpenter & Co., . .  « Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a # hab. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 





























. D. m, . . . . .| B. G, 
5 aie | *. °. *. * New York Oity. | The Miller Iron Oo, .° . Providence, RL 
Bruce, Cook & 0o.,  - \ P : « : ** | Sanford Bros., a ° ° » Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., . «  « Baffalo, NN. Y.| Knisely & Mille, . . . . . Chicago. 
Wasson & Martin, : . Albany, N. ¥. | J.C. McFarland &Go.,. ©. . | . Chicago, 
Hoy & Oo., ee ° . Albany, N. Y.| Wm. Fuller&Co., .  . ° . Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., ° ° ° Troy, N. ¥.| W. R. Allen & Co., . . ° . San Francisco, Cal. 
Troy Stamping Works, . . ° Troy, N.Y. | Bakewell & Mullius, . ° ° . . Salem, Ohio. 
oe Sem,” + eta |e Beiewacaetss *. ° . Mirman 
ee a 6. | The ‘ » ee ; 5 
ee j.WiJorian, . - = ~:~. Worcester’ Mass. ‘ KELLEY & COMPANY, 
CARD. ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the Exclusive Right to manufacture Expanding Conductors of S | G A S 
aon ae one designs, was secrred to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and AusTIN, OBpYKE & Co. are the only par- A I N E D _ 5. 


ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INF RINGERS. 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 


-WORKERS 
seit in BRASS, BRONZE, 
THE ONLY REAL Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, & STERLING SILVER. 


NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 


ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 





: & BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMB & RITCHIE,” Proprietors. 
X all if] On lig Of See our Advertisement last week. a al et ead 
5 NEW DESIGNS. Send for Hand-Book, to 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO. 





Guaranteed no Infringement. . Office and Warerooms, J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east |-—— Seams aca 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, Ewe 5 ar | 
The IRWIN & REBER Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of : 
PATENT FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Expanding Water Conductor, MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE ; Estimates furnished on application. 





























S.S.S. Conductor Co 
LIMITED, 
47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa 


Tue Stanprxc SEAM al 
lows of an easy and secure} 
fastening, keeping the pipe} 
far enough from the wall tof 
make any overflow from thef 
eave pipe or head, run down} 
the spout, and not the wall ;} 
and will open, in case of 
freezing, so as to prevent 
bu::‘‘ng, and still remain 
double-iucked and water- 


















PRICE, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED By 


211 TREMONT STREET, BosTon, MAss. 





Atained Glass. pe 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
CIPAL AGENTS. i 
“eB Badger nee haton Mace, Noyes a wines |5t@iN@d & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


imore; } ; F. Schmitt 
S dens, Menoushen: ‘nachaiia Ban. Feet" |. ¥. Office :726!Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 


“Picturesque Sketches,” 



















OTTOF.FALGK X Gq 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. ntar B'WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —*_ 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & company,}Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 
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G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, : ~ 

Aibany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull a b> EST. LONDON, ENG., 1854. 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. \ i [(_—_— =: 












ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street, New Work. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW, and BOOTE & CO’S. pt Works,.20.W. th We.. H. ¥. 





GEO. R. CLARKE & CO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 


Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, etc. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors 
j Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 


















Art Sorks = 





% ae Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any r 7 - . 
esign. Large Stock of WINDOWS, DOO SOMS, &c. 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces oes Staine 


Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. (ANY AN 
Experienced men kept to set Mantels, WAN 
Grates, and Tiles. 


q 
MENTON, HOLLINS & CO., : G | ass 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
earths 


and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, H 4 AT SMALL COST. Send for Ilustrated Cat 


Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets ‘ 
of newest designs just issued. logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 




















: _ 7. SoLeE AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, W. C.YOu PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
No 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 






amma “WM: COULTER & SON: lage 
“> 101 & 103 E252 ST- cee 
F~CINCINNATINO + [4090 


422 2 £4 NV 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quanti'y 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN 8T,, BOSTON, MASS. 
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New York, Caryl Coleman, No. 9 East 17th St. REPRESENTED BY 


Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 

Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Detroit, F. H. Probasco & Co., 201 Woodward Ave. 








Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


“cre ioe LOW’S ART TILES 
Chelsea, Mass. - 
St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Chicago, vy! Dibblee, 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, ~~ «2 & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 
V Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 


Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 
| Montreal, P. Q., J Wright & Co., 9 Beaver Hall St. 














__Btained Glass. 


- Decorators. 








Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


‘(Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 


107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 











33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 
Stained Glass of Every Description, 
STAINED GLASS 
Private Buildings. 
And the following private residences : — 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work may be seen at : — 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus 


C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 


152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 





1 CENTRAL 


GUS sic § 








and Hangings, for either 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 

Trinity Church, Boston, St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

Memorial Hall, Harvard College. The Brick Church,] 190] Market Street, Philadelphia. 

W. Field. §8.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 

Ss. S. MARSHALL & BROS., 


and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 
N. Y. Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS. 


No. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa. Steam Heating Apparatus 
] 


CLEVELAND 
. 170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 
Stained Class Works. E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 


eT D = > es 
CEE SEA, Sregeteton, Established 1871. Established 1854. 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 





RUTZLER & BLAKE, 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 











CHOICE FURNITURE, 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD-WORK 


LOW'S ART TILES. "vss: 


B 
For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, &c. 
New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & 5th Ave., N.Y. 


MANTELS AND GRATES. 


Fine Brass Grates, Fnders, Andi ons, Fire-Sets, etc. 


Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. 


FLO AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, 
For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc. Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by 


The International Tile Go, “*" *°"*.eccssascaon Boome’ 


(Limited.) Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond Sts., 
- FROST & ADAMS, 
37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


— AND — 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


— AGENTS FOR — 
Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy's 
Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited, 

















FROST'& ADAMS 








W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 

Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR. 

440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


ee 





[PRANK HILL SMITH, 
171 1-2 TREMONT STREET 
eee Terror 7 el 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 








OTTO GAERTNER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator. 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


28 School Street, ooms 10 «11, Boston, Mass, 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R. I. 





WALKER & THOMPSON, 


Decorative Art Leather and 
LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
Decorations. 


No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Koman and Venetian 


Marble Mosaics, 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. .\ote.—A_ party 
advertising to have superintended all work of this na- 
ture in N. Y. has never superintended any work there. 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


or—— 





Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 

Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, Masa. 
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4 Potters Mortar Material. 

















I For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
e FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
a. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Providence, R. lI. 

if P. O. BOX 35. 

He 7 om = EDWARDS & COMPANY, | | STEPHEN a, ‘MORSE. —-C. M. WILLIAMS. ~ DWIN F. MORSE, 
. Electric Belts <nsAnnunciators,| ""Ns) | CLEM._.&_ MORSE, 

: ectric Bells and Annu ‘acturers an ers 0 
} Annunciators, AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Bto. ‘ and Hyarsind Preah m. . Pelt and Hand- Pow “Power Passenger 


deyptors, Pum 


Electric. | - Letter- Sones, Desr-Openste for Apertment ouses, ta. 38 Hoisting Sole owners of utoma matic Hatch: Hee Ts, et Secu Governor to 


. og tee 





ELECTRICITY. Elevators and Heals Machinery. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
+s sagen er venga ~ Machinery. *vNos. 411 and 413 Cherry Street, trose, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 41 Beaver St. WN. Y. Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 








T. H. BROOKS, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


i Architectural | ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, | gach trays PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


f tron-Work, | ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, Puless Cops Sat 


me ~ 
R=, 














; and Grates of all kinds, 
‘| IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS g t Iron Mantels. and Importers of Tiles. 
i a rates, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
i Architectural anaes ma pe Wiorks. Inlaid Floors and Ww. E. WHEELER, 
# Ny Architectural IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS, Dittenniteetied a ae % Patent 


Iron Railings and Verandas, acon, Inlaid Floors and Border. 














4 i on and Jail} sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, aie, | cose beneiet ond Ganebio Geer make. Memivede of then 
me JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Sideboards, in the finest houses in thecountry. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
; , Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings | Bookoases, Fine dwelling, office, and —— nteriors and Art Furniture from 
i M. CLEMENTS special Drawi _—_ estimates furnished on application. 
on nad are Counters, etc. 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
| it Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 

De | BOSTON \ BRIDGE WORKS, 
e: ft | G. L. Swett & Com mpeny, | Omice, . . aoe gr ae — Boston. 
| Hy ty Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamen 


Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. ons BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 







































im pper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, |For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
on a Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, ete. design > ri braces esigni 

is fh Sheet - Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Structures. Srgened ond batts. Dur long enperionse Tae ooo 
fi ii N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. | omall Cy meme penne example of which may be examined in the 
> th Work. They are the best made and are in use — Heliotype Printing | t-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
a i Co., Notman Photographic Co., U.S. Sub-Treasury and Post-Ofice, | ing then. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 
: 4 a | and nearly all the Grincigal buildings in Boston. 
he ae | 295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
: i BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
a H 3 : 
it Cement, Best English Portland Cement.!| Colors fer Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
‘aes SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
a Portland Cenees een, Sean, Rages, Mortar, SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
at ortland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mie Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. E 
A JOHN MATTHEWS, A H 0 U S 
a : First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
: i Decorative NEW YORK. LINED WITH 

at Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Biast. s 

x Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by 

me ih Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in & 
mie Sand Blast. Superior Manner. As indicated. 
: ee SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 

i" Send for Utostrated Cataingne or Fistimates Wo0 is Warm in winter 





and cool in summer: 


. THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal. 


all sound is deadened; 
there is no thorougnfare for 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- rats, mice or other vermin; 


terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger 
Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects 
or other models. 

Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for 
furniture and interiors. 

ga Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batteryvmarch Street, Boston. 


7 
® \ : E. V. R. THAYER, President. 8. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out. 


Wholesale Price at Works, 
i} One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 








Sample and Circular Free. 


“U.S. MINERAL WOOL C0. 


22 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ROSENBERC’S 


| ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, 22.2%. 


Ec. B. COBURN & CO., 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


+4 ; JANENTZKY & WEBER, MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f's., 734-740 E 14th St., N. ¥ 











me ° 1 ATALOGUE 
a Draughtsmens Supplhes.|° ae 6e SKS 
ieee | On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
i = | Blue-Print de Drawing Papers, on gy Instruments, Drawing| ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Bs Fees Inks, Architectural and Fresco Designs. Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects’ 
~ ; Shi Artists Materials Generally. Materials, 
4 a Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
; H 1125 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Wa. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New York. 
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Cievators. 


— 24. WILE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, etc., of the latest improved aequaiean 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 
LOUISVILLE 


MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 
SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


ELEVATORS, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 


Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches, 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 

Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 
Established 1835. 

E. E. McCALVEY, 
Manufacturer and Builder of the latest talpnoved 
Steam, Belt, and Hand-Power 
Passenger & Freight Elevators. 
Automatic Hateh-Doors, Also, Invalid Safety- Eleva- 


tors, and Dumb Waiters for Hotels and Residences. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


602 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"] HOISTING 
= STEAM, HYDRAULIC 


HAND POWER 
ELEVATORS. 


Send for. Catalogue and Prices. 


J , W, REEDY, 


83 to 91 Tiincls St. Cieago, 








































JUST PUBLISHED. 


lo84— Fall Catalogue — 1804 


Of Books on 
Architecture, Building, Carpentry, 


Painting and Decoration. 


NOW READY. 


New Catalogue of Drawing Instruments, Draw- 


ing Papers, Architect's and Engineer's Materi- 
als. Either or both of these Catalogues will be sent 
free to those mentioning this paper. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 


PUBLISHER, 
NEW YORK, 6 ASTOR PLACE. 
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WATER COLORS 


G. Wagner’s Celebrated a4 Specialty, for Architects and 
Designers. for Price-List to 


J. MARSOHING;& ©O., 27 Park Place, N. ¥. 


WIRHK LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities ; 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 


THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
e plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom Hovse 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leadipg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ATLANTIC 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, 


ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


287 Pearl Street, New York. 





| SHINGLE STAINS 


\ Much Preferred to 
\LANSEED OIL AND CHEAPER ALSO 


‘a CABOT Jr. 70 KILBY ST. 
BOSTON 


aoa : to “circulars 











BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
BOSTON markets. 


fi Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
= CLEVELAND, SAN ‘FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 




















a Baska xen ccsenicdccseaad $1,000,000.00 

\ } : Reserve for Re-insurance......... 635,741.16 

N O R pare re all other Liabilities, enn vane 

OC Burplas .... ccccccceccccceccccce 44.56 

FIRE INSU NSURANCE CO. Total Assets, January 1,1882.... 2,565,141.29 












































r _ —~ 
BUILDING MATEHRIALS. 
___ Reported for the American Arc irchitect and Building News. 
New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
BRICK. — PP M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat, 
WOMic 2 ses dvccccscendscccdaccescees $2 50 @ $3 50 Eastern } Building 7a 
POE onos cv cccvcssocvevcscccseece 425@ 475 750 @8 00 800@ cae al 
Bay State Hard | Salmon 
Up Rivere.essess seececececceecees 500@ 550 9 00 @ 
Uaverstraw BOY cecccccccccccces 550@ 600 Denes Com. | Indiana Pressd Stretchers 
USE cc cccccccccccces 600@ 650 800@ 900 | 16 00 @ 28 00 11 00 @12 
Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed 
Fronts: 19 00 @ 20 00 2500 @ 300 20 00 @ 23 00 
Crotom, BEOWRe ccccccevcccccecces 13 @ 14 00 Philadelphia 

7 GREE cc cvcee secescoccccccocce 14 @ 15 00 40 00 @ 45 00 | —_—— —_— 

« DOE ccdcccccosesvccsoccsocess 14 @ 15 00 Phila. mould } — — 
Chicago pressed. 50 00@8000§ | 2200@ 3500) —_— 
Chicago Moulded 65 00 @ 350 00 | 
Baltimore ......++.+ 37 @ 4100 @ 5500) a 
Glens Falls — white 30 @ 35 00 Glens Falls a 
Philadelphia......... @ 27 00 25 00 @ 26 00 4200 @ —_— 
THING cons ncceceee @ 27 00 40 00 @ oceania 
Milwaukee. ......-sceeeeeeeeeeeeee | Glens Falls 25 00 | a 

ded , | Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 | <tiienioe 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red 25 00 @ 27 00 =| 30 00 @ 35 00 20 @ maa 
« — White...... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ | 
White ~  Moldjccoccc...00.- 45 00 @ 60 0 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 | 
mgometns« eae.) eas . 
Enamel CO cccceevsdeeces 8 00 @ | @ @ 100 00 65 

Enamelled (edge and end)........ 9000 @11500 | @ 12009 | Dom. { g 85 

CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) | en 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 65 @ 75 

Ween cdcccccccsevcccccees | 80 @ 90 
Rosendale Cement.............. 80@ 100 | @ 180 Not Sold 150@ 175 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | 

Milwaukee’ ellie nite nd ba heeeaw es Not sold. Not sold. 100 G 1 | Not sold 

Portland (English).............. | 260@ 310 @ 320 300@ 325 350 

«  Saylor’s Am.)......... 205 @ 2 40 250@ 300 275@ 300) 250@ 300 
. (Dyckerhoff)... ‘ 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 375 3 00 3B 
ee es ecccce 350@ 450 Not sold. 375 @ 42 40 @ 

oi GRORE) conc ccccececcccece 27%6@ 300 Not sold. Not sold Not sold. 

K. B. & &. (ing) Fortiend.. Rdadeds 285 @ 310 335@ 350) 3 00 32 
Burham ere 260 @ 2 80 315@ 335 275 300 
Vorwohlef,.occcccescccseeses coces 265@ 325 300@ 323 
German (Fewer)............. «.. 250@ 270 315@ 335 315 @ 33% 

= CAMBER) oc cc cccescccccccce | 250@ 280 300@ 350 315@ 335 20@ 3B 

Ga beevchsense seas dveeee 1 65 Not soid. | 
Hydraulic Lime of Teil.......... @ 500 Not sold. 

TET nadibteeaks woneeoen | 275@ 300 @ 32 275 @ 32% 350@ 375 
Keene's COAr8C....-..-. 0.6022 s eee | 500@ 600 @ 750 800@ 900 £0 7 00 

‘ fine..... | 925@ 1025 @ 1150 12 00 @ 13 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: ij — - —~ 

Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 100 @ 110 Not sold. 10@ 1% 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 12% @ 115 Not sold. 

State, com. cargo rates (nom. we + 75 @ x) Not sold Not sold. Not sold 
State, finishing «| 95 @ 110 Not sold. Not sold, Not sold. 
Plaster ot — (calcined.).. 130@ 135 170@ 190 @ 175 2 00 22 

Rs coke postegnd at 150@ 165 @ 22% @ 200 225 @ 250 

Hair —_— e bush eeraeiesees ses | 1@ 2B @ ww Da 3 25 33 

on dineaieaniaiaens 4 as 0G % a 3 33@ 40 
Sand, P load bpbidaar reieteaeeesad 100@ 125 @ 10 100 @ 12 1%” 
STONE. (# cudic foot, rough.) | A ET = 23 5 | oS a 
Granite : (Maine) | ae ™T@ 200 
Limestone : | | | 

a ist i diacdowshe res 100 | 9% @ 100 50 37% @ 
UK eGBS60d4 edieed cen neee vere | | % 55 

tik ihneneienaianes ie 35 | 
sisi liataneaiallicnets \ | 80 29 
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10 MORTON’S METAL FOR HEAVY SASH 
ia (Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) USE 
| mpion Sash-Chai | 
.! Cable and Champion Sash-Chains gars RAYMOND'S 
i} 
iN =|Compressed Lead Sash Weights 
ail’ panels geen ge trees wie ha = ompr Rall Sa Q : 
iat s n ticle in the mz i 
The most RELIABLE a , < article in the market for suspending 3 With Wrought and Malleable-Iron fastenings. 
Window-Sashes. . Sy = 
* HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 9 A 
Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. = / 
if Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use => yi i 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. = Fs 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ae 
\ THOMAS MORTON, : 
| For a Sasa At 
4 oF 2530 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. q 
Aig Se j i 
il 2 : 
af BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia xi 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) ; 
4 4 Dimension... .....- 0-00 cece cecccececees } 500 P ton 20@ 28 30 @ 5 00 
ie Block Fa Rae: i cucis fuake tose neimeaee E +60 P perch, 8 50 e enna. bry ¢ 30 Twice the heft of iron. 
: r BINS ooo occdecn ce ceccens ccosece opeeae ‘ A aes 
~ 7 (® sq. ft.) te | “Ga te ieee — only half 
Sidewalk ........secesccceecenscrceceee @ | 7 | 70 90 
WOMANI A i tds cen esdsuknor enti | 50@ 600) 75 oe 100 10g 125 the space. 
Sandstone, |__| ———_ - —_—____—_—-- a eet a 8 % ‘4 
J iti Longmeadow... ---. Sats sesh wees soned Pe o 5@ ‘ s :detieennis ihe Prices no higher 
TOWD (COMMCCEICUL)... + -eee cece cr ceee | 2 ft. qi i 
a4! Amherst.......  100@ 0 @ 100 5540 «65 than the ordinary 
’ Darlin oe mh | pe i 90 a 4 . S 90 @110 cast lead-weights. : 
; OTT. ...22ccccccces 75@ : 
cit Bay of Fundy........-..++-++++ | @ 100| Not sold Not sold. Freight allowed to any part of the country. ; 
ie Belleville..... gnasoavenpenegeceers ‘ 80 @ : 4 | 12! 3 : 4 7 Send for Circular. ; 
: New Brunswic | @ 90 @ . 

a | Now Brunswidi.vuvesosssecesses soe | es '*| isl: J. N. RAYMOND, 
7 Marble (} cu. /t.) ~e peat = -—— Apnea . 
e SEG ote tt dastibocsa meaner Sorat: @ 175@ 250| Not sold. 20@ 250}55 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. f 

Rutland, Lo pignabondoe 2a00nneneseres | @ ows = : » s 4 2 25 2 50 - 
Sutherland Falls... .......--+++++e+++ ee 23@ 17 , 2 50 400 6 
i Glens Falls, black ” saemenennomeenaaed @ 2 " é 3 = Not sold. pe 400 450 THE HOLLAND 
‘ Italian, blue-veined.........----+-+++++ } @ ) 4 at Ta : 
if? “ Rc bicenkesvoekinSa apne @ 300@ 350| Not sold. 32@ 650 P n W - 
hr Tennessee, red.........0--+ee-eee scenes @ 133 250 g 400 | 200 300 ate t rought Iron Boiler 
't S Kmonville......cccccccceses @ 85 90 400 | 150 
«it Pennsylvania, blue | @ Not sold. | 223 ¢ 2 50 
hy Vermont, white..........-++++.- | @ 150@ 200 350@ 500 
Slate; Roofing (~ square) . a —__— | - _—_—— Co 
os QTOCD.... 2222s ee ee cece eenees 700@ 800 450@ 700 6 25 810 625@ 700 
“ Si Fishin caldenke shies | 700@ 850 580 6 50 8 60 7 00 
“ SRR oat AE @ 1500} 13009@1400 — @ 16 00 12 00 s 
os black, Lehigh .............. — @ —— | Brownville,Me. 720 760 450 a 
es “ Chapmans.............- ji —¢g— 6 50 @ 9 00 730@ 800 425 - 
Tiles, Am...........- BM. 2.200220 s00e @ Monson, Me. Not sold. 15 00 - 
| 550 @8 00 » 
LUMBER. —®™. Sees Fee <— =e ae - : 
(Ordinary dimensions.) | as 
Boards: | ~ 
Pine, ist quality, clear......-.. --.+++ 6500@ 7500; 5000 @ 5300 44 00 @ 49 00 Y 
Od quality .........0000 cee eeeees 55 00 @ 60 00 | 4200 @ 44 00 40 00 @ 46 00 
“ 3d quality .....-....-+-eeeeeeeene 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 38 00 37 00 @ 44 00 
SPTUce..... oes eee cee eeeeereeeeeee ee owes @200; il oe 12 50 | Not sold. 
Hemlock. ... 2... .00s sees ceeeceeeeeenee jea.1T@ 18} 1100@ 1250) 10 00 11 50 @ 1500 
Yellow pine....... spoons qupaunenabnase 02@ 4 30 00 @ 33 00 | 28 00 16 00 @ 18 50 —— = ail 
CYPTeSS .. ...... ee ceecerceeeceeees eeeee @ | 8200 @ 3500) — 2 
Clapboards : | _ . — — ~ wesc 
Spruce... ... ee cee een ee ecen ewes cenees @ 23 p Su 00 Not sold. — . 
Framing Timber : aaa wren aes HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - Troy, N. Y. 
Pime .... 0. eee eeeeeeeeee | 00 @ 35 00 
Re atsceraniccnenioeve 1400@ 1800) 1350@1450| Not sold. 18 50 @ 20 00 PIPE = COVERINC 
SeeeBOGEE. ......-2-cc-ccsccccccsccsoveses | SEODED S500 @ | 1300 4 1900) 1200@ 1300 . 
Yellow pine..........esssseceeeeeseeree | 2000@ 3000 2100 @ ade 22 00 @ 2400 . 
Laths: —- - — ~ -| aa 
RD . 00n0600cnccnccenzece sesesncenesees @ 2253 @ 235 22 @ ——G—— an . 
SPTUce. ... 2. eee cece cece eceeeeeeeeeenes 220@ 230 215@ 225) Not sold. 22a 235 
Shingles: —- ——- 
Pine, shaved............+ BM... ccceee 500@ 600 @ Not sold. } 
Pine, sawed...........6.- Des vcovse 400@ 500 @ 450 225@ 260) 
Spruce, sawed. ...... ++. ae eeeees 250@ 275) @ 150 Not sold | 
Red wood .. ......scececeee P 125.......4- 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800) (3077 $10 oR 
Cedar, aplit.............- Py M......... @ & Not sold. | {3s 8 21 
Cedar, sawedl....... 22.2.  caeeeeees @ 200 350 @ 230 20” 550@ 14 
Cypress. Split....7x 24. “ ....0..0 1800@ 2000; 550@ 600 400@ 450| 1300 @ 2000 
' Miscetianeous: — a | PS 
ORK ch oxcoreonnaeted Picket octonsesdes 44 € 6| Piles 6c. P ft. Not so: 
Fence pickets, Spruce...........--+++- 800@ 1000 10 00 @ 18 00 Pine, 8@ 22 12 00 @ 14.00 wate a - ape cotmety of Asbestos, and can 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (q. POosts.)......---+-- @ 25 4 35 9 00 @ 21% TW@ 12 ents teal on —— y by heat or dampness,nor 
Chestnut ‘*.. paacomiacaarbntetomete tte @ 23@ 3 Not soid. B@ 36 ie a harbor for vermin. 
Finishing Woods: ? M. — ——— - ~ crime 1 Malena id 
First Quality, Kiln-dried.) Pe SAE PENT GT! PPSUE TT Oe pat aap z be pnts Cements, &c. 
Aa... cc ccccccceccnsccccccescccece cs cess @! | no -SP N . " ’ 
CHEIPTY. . «5. cece eee neeeeeee seen seeeee 80 00 @120 00 60 00 @ 90 00 7500@ 8500 55 00 @ 65 00 SE ENCE co ’ : 
Chestnut. ..........0sercecerssorecssees @ 5500) 3806@ 5000! 4500@ 5000) 6000 @ 8000 419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
Butternut. ........cscccceccccccccsceese 40 00 @ 60 00 | 6000@ 7000 50 00 60 00 55 00 65 00 
Mahogany, Baywood.........---+++++-+ @180 00 } 100 00 @ 150 00 | 15000 @ 180 00 106 00 
= St. Domingo........ ...... @350 00 180 00 @ 250 00 | 25000 @ 300 00 
Maple. ........-.seeecceeececeee eeeeeee 45 00 @ 50 00 45 00 65 00 30 00 35 00 30 00 50 00 
Oak, Fed e- ose ceeecescaseenseee senses @ 70 00 | @ 50.00} 35.00 40.00] 35.00 45 SHIELDS & BROWN, 
$6 WHILE. .. 0 ee cee eee cece ewe eeenes @ 70 00 5 BS 65 00 
“ quartered ....... at wedaxes ules @ 900; 6500 é 7000! 4500@ 5000! 7000@ 8000 78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicas, Ill 
Sycamore quartered.........--++++--+- | e 65 00 | Oe 50 00 MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 
rrr 65 00 @ 70 00 30 00 6500, 4500 50 00 65 00 @ 90 00 
DET. ccnnecetqnnneeeenceseres Ses | 6000 @ 7000 6000@ 7000) 6000 70 00 100 00 
Rosewood............ BP BD. .22 ec rccscee | @ | 7 
Walnut, black. .......... seecceesaeees | 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
Whitewood ........----.s.s...s2s2se0.. | 4500 @ £000} 3800@ 4500| 3000@ 3500! 2000@ 3000 

~ Te MEAD. ....<-.c Ev 0h-0-s canses @ 4500} 4000@ 4500) 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 35 60 

: Gum rood, Bost ed ieee ___| eS wee! For Boiters ano STEAM Pipes. 

White lead, Am. Satae Gu sdadscbe ceenee |  8e 6 | ~ BR iy 6 ~~ ee BR oe ig? Reduces Condensation of Steam. 

; Zin, “..-e0es serreeeeersrcees 5@ | § 8 i @ il 4@6|/FPOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

2% : Red, ee 5G TRE MERE ca 1 | 6 @ Ay a ge 4 ' - Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

| POTIAN . . 2... c eee ccceeee se eees ¢ 7 2 
 Vermilion.......... -csesssesee » 5 @ 60 55@ 60dry| 50 60 an. 3 2 o9 | The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
ca | Red Indian, Eng.......... «+-+s0++eeee 122@ 20 | 12 2° | WB 20 12 @ 20 | Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
' Tellow Ochre. .........scoscecevcesseses 6@ 15 ig 2 | 3 15 7 9 

: : “  Chreme..... pacshoueenbuasse o< | Re@ 2 18 2s | 12 5 12 25 

ta Green (chrome)..... «owas cccneres sccese s@ 13 8 a 20 CO . @ 20 9 15 

+ i eee’ o eeeesccccccce case se cece 3@ 40 235 @ 40 16 @ 35 16 22 Established 1827. 

'F 7 Black, lamp, ....--...--+ cece cece eeeeee Be 2 15 @ 25 g ¢ 30 «| 8 12 sprees oo 

‘= : Blue, ultramarine.............+++.+++-+ Le 18 Re =) oe @ 35 | 11 35 W. JACKSON, & SON, 

F Oil, linseed, (raw) ..........+s-++. la 5B@ 54 | 54 @ 59 | 48 & 49 | 52 55 Manufacturers and 
N i] - - er rrr a) 56@ 57 | S3@ 62 | Bi 53 57 59 Importers of 
Rope | TurpORtes........ccesccccsoceseess = | 30@ 31 3@ 2 | 3 Ci 45 
alte ) Varnish, coach...... seneseoeesees # | @ 150@ 600 | 123 @200 | 175 @5 25 Grates, Open Fireplaces, 
‘ : Shellac... ......-sececceeccee cooee J | @ | 250@ 300 | 325 400 110 15 Fenders, Fire Irons, ete. 
oe : Putty... 0... cc cee ereceee eee eeereesees 2@ 3 | 2@ 4 02 03 | 2 2 seen Bend 
i Whiting. ..........-.ceceeeesesesss) g| He 9 ig 1k 1 ae 1 1 roadway, = : 
3 i mo: Paris white, CEng.) 22000 rccccccces ai 2 @ 3 2@ 3 2 2B 1 1 Bet. 27th & 2th Sts. 
mae | Litharge, AmM..........seecccceeeee J) ° st &@ 7 64 10 7, 246 Front Street, - om 
ie / SRE MR dian ncnenna teint ve vouniebis 1 174 | 14 20 4 16 | 1 Near Peck Slip, 
Taber, § on ncvecccccscessvccocrecs il ! 14 20 @ WwW 9 14 New York. 


(Continued on page vii.) 
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Heating and Ventilation. 





The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closete for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
MW . etc., ete. 





1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 
142 Chambers Street, New York. 


126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston,Mass. 


























FOR, 
BwELnes, |. 


10 —— Wives \ a 
Mf LEHR yROINGSNS <= 
RalLwAY STATIONS, Orrices, Ge. 


, | 
if Self Regulating f 
De nicl Chea? ‘Dura \ | 


sUnirorm Heat No @asi Bust, 
«OR SMOKE + No OBsEe TIQNS# 






















W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 





SUNTL MANTEAS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-Ltst. 


WARM -AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G OO., 83 Beekman 
St.. New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 





PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





| Fire-Places 


Gas - Log 
Fires. 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 











= sre 2 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 
1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 





DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 
<< == SSS 


This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a@ coil. 
A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
so that steam entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia 
phragm, thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an IMME- 
DIATE heating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and surpasses ali others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of construc- 
tion, ‘The loopsor sections are made complete and independ- 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed to the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus forming a 
perfect joint not affected by contraction or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. It has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., Office, 129 Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 











THE H. 6, SMITH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Heating Apparatus, 


For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold’s Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold’s Pin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 
A. MERCER, ENGINEER. 
Office and Warerooms, 
—=.137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 








THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &., will save 


ON 


Fires: Hearth 


In various forms, viz: - 
Air-Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Room Heaters, 
Stoves, Double Heaters, 

@ | Each combining the ventila- 

Fe) tion of an cpen fire with the 

, power and eeouomy of * 

warm air furnace. 













from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 

2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 


‘Palace King Furnaces.” 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman $t., New York. 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY GAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Rallroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, ae, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on Peete ot 4 cents, to pay = Manufactured 
and for sal: 


CLOBE VENTI LATOR CO: 


[Vor. XVI. — No. 466. 
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(OTEEPERTTOOORE GT Office: 203 River Stree Zeeg, 5. 


Agents for Aiveny and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 
Agents for New Yo 
Agents for pnlindsiphis. and vicinity, Mercnant & Co., 525 Arch 


Agents for Boston, Mase. 
Agents for Chicago, Ill.. Bar ARGENT, GREENLEAF & Brooxs, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Agente for Louisville, Ky., Gronox L. Surrn, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Agents for Can Hueugs & Strxeruenson, 745 Craig 8t., “Montreal, 


Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonrs, Main St. 





Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WILSON & 
Wholesale Agents!for Baltimore, Md., Lro 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity. 


&Co., a ~ ‘3s Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Dry- -Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


N.Y 
rk City an ‘Vieinity, Groner H. Moseman, a8 it St. many York City. 
Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, an yoming, Mitox Rooxrs & Son. Omaha, Neb. 


Agents for ena e ce a Vicinity, Eonoas, Sreyce "Co., Sy West Water 8t., idilwaukes, Wis. 
vicinity, Cuas. M. Bromwicn, 613 Broadway, ; South Boston. 


Can. 
Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NgLson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 


5 Se eat Th for pq) and vicinity, Trorrer, Gapprs & Co., Ny and 10 Aaootan Ste., Rochester, 
Paul, Whol Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity. H . MoCoLLum & Co., 262 fitace 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
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Send for 
SATALOGUE. 


Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, Coal-Hods, Frames, Iron Fireplaces, Tile Stoves, 


Artistic Wrought-Iron Andirons, Fenders and Fire-Sets. Our own Make. 


Agts. for the new and beautiful“ TRENT” ART-TILES. 


Estimates given on Fireplace and Tile-work of all descriptions. 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO., I8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Send six cents in stamps for Brass Catalogue. 





STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - - - » NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates F'urnished on Application. 


Clover-Leaf Ventilators 


AND CHIMNEY CAPS, 
For Public & Private Buildings, etc. 


Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on the market. 
Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents, Absolutely 
storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
889 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: 


Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New 
York; Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. Mollo, New Orleans, La.; M. M. 
Murphy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Ce., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 


LANTERNS AND 
LAMP- POSTS 


SUPPLIED. 


Please call on us before Purchasing. 


CLOBE CAS-LICHT COMPANY, 
77 and 79 Union St., Boston. 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 


House Warming a Specialty. 


























GAS MACHINE. 
IMPERIAL 
DENNY BROS. & co. | Bat-wing Burners. 
pamphlet. who endorses this statement. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
GA M A F HIN E. Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
34 Park Place, New York. The only Machine in the world that can 

TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


Smoke or Smell, using plain 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
39 Dew St.. N.Y. 








Shplights. 


SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 


I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in skylights, as the pat- 
ents thereon have been held by the U, S. Court to be 
oy and valid in law, and that I was the original, 

rst and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 

My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 

utters, cross gutters under all joints and all com- 

inations of the same, so important to prevent leak- 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per- 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seiler and the User of my inven 
tions are equal infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, I shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. Re- 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919). 

Every Skylight furnished by mys." or licensees 
will bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
yy 

very effort is being made to bring my suits to final 
issue, and no pains or expense is spared to that end, 
which will soon be reached. 

No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar- 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe- 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

which are so well known. 


GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
71 Eighth Ave. New York. 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 





JOHN SETON, “ssatsoxiwesseys™ 


ta@~"Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best- 
Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


TOS 
ey oy 














Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps for Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gntters and Conductors. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 





389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON, 
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THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


e lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


ix 








Furniture and Jnterior Work. 





Superior in every respect. 


furnis 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., > ee Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 


wv. R. OSTRANDER & CO, 
21 and 23 Ann S8t., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


. Com plete 








TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 


For Private Residences or Public Buildings. 


Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 


FACTORY, 2242 to 2256. 


- * Arnold St., Chicago, Ill. 





IMPROVED SEATING, 


For 


Schools, Churches, 
Hatis & 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Send or Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
uanufactured by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. 


Ss J.F. WOLLENSAKS 
*SS ATEN 

i Sa a RANSOM 
LIFTER | 


AND LOCK 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


TRANSOMS, HTS 


SkyaticHTS 


SEND Fé R CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST. 


U.F.WOLLENSAK, 
CHICAGO.ILL 




















SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ f'g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Seong 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
198 - 200 "Tremont St. - Boston. 


aahig | Mearteey 











ARCHITECTS 


and owners of new buildings 
should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen. 

10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE FURNITURE 
and DECORATIONS. 


47-49 WEST 14th St., and 48 WEST 15th St. 
Between 5th and 6th Aves., NEW YORK. 





Parquet’ces 


r d 
Wood Floors p the European sty - ab 


WOOD CARPET 


or Orname 0 Wood Floors, 5-16 inch thick 
for rooms of all kinds, in new and old houses. 
We inake a specialty of these twin for Fieors, 
Wainscoting, Walls an a» ie both 
Plain and Ornamental. e have the 
largest variety, largest aa bam hand, and 
the largest factory in the U. Sas well as a 
larwe sw mill and factory in a first-class tim. 


ber country, devoted exclusively to this business 
and ‘dk ty competition in_ price or qualit of 
goods. Send stamp for book of designs and p sricee 

and the size of your rooms f¢ ow dingrain & estimates 


JOHN W. BOUGHTON, 1118 Market St.Phila.Pa 





The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 
Manufactured p Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 


Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
The Royal Gas-Machine. 


THE BEST, 
MOST 
DURABLE, 





Economical 
| | and Reliable 


a Gas-Machine. 


For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 


Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 
All information furnished on application, 





Andrews Folding Parlor Bed. 


DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT SAG. 






KEELER’ & CO. 


EASTERN ACENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





_. THE REIHER IMPROVED 


Self Locking Transom Lifter, 
answers equally well for all tran- 
{ soms, 

Hinged at the top. 

Hinged at the bottom, 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 

‘ F. A. REIHER & CO. 

\# 11 and 13 8S. Canal Street, 
A CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Cut showing the ng belong- 


A. The locking-bar. 
B. The self locking adjusting 


C. The operating rod. 

D. The lower bracket. 

E, The lifting arm. 

F. The transverse bracket. 


NEW YORK WOOD-TURNING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Patent Corner BJocks for 
Casings and Wainscoting; 
Stair Builders’ Supplies; 
House and Picture Mouldings. 
Specialty, Square Turned Work. 


See illustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. 


VENEER CEILING 


For Library and Dining Room, in plain wood, not 
varnished or nicely decorated. 
Three-ply Veneer Covers a Specialty. 

Chureh Pews, Settees and 
Chairs for Halls, Lodges, 
Hospitals, Asylums and Depots. 


GARDNER & CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Three-ply 
Veneer Seat. 


183 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 














Winckelmann’s History of Aw 


cient Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. Lopes, 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00, 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient xsthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, somplete; 
ir 18.” —Herder. 


J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the followi Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
eased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-p material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 
ing ‘exnkage. 













THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Val de Travers Rokc Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 


For estimates and ful] particulars apply to office 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


GRATE. 


t passes through the air cham 
valiens at the top of the te, bringing « supply of heat which, 
more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and well ventilated. 





Heat-Saving and Ventilating 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1883. 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates 
of your make, which I have bad in use the past winter, have given perfect 
on. 


They have fully met r recommendation and come up to my expecta- 
tions.” They Seep the iooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- 
ly of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation. This air being heated as 
bee, pours into the room through the perfo- 


The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTHEWS. 





I think, 





THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE Friegson’s New Hot- Air 


pomestic use, PUMPING ENGINE, 


| 


| For pumping water into tanks for 
City and Country 
Residences, 
Hotels, and 
general do- \ 
mestic use, . 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


RIDER'S IMPROVED 
HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE, 


Perfectly safe. 
Burns Gas, 





Send for Catalogue. Coal, or 
Wood. Ericsson. 
CH. DELABATER ACO. | © 2: DELAMATER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Manufacturers, 


16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mecbanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PhotoGrapuic work. 


Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 

Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made wit! ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


_The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


VON -POISONOUS 
SILICATE PAINT, | ocauee Tct crite rh builtins om 


Does nut discolor, chalk, or crack off, and covers | PETRIFY IN od LI Q U I D. 


further *han lead. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIALS 


HOWARD FLEMING, Sole Agent, 23 Liberty St., New York, 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


Improved Rider. 





Of all classes. 








CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia 








NITE a EL EE, i’. keewonh Leb0e coc anecsoctbsgegen $3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... conse secencesccos see 66 . 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities... osees 473,492.82 
Ss QU Gi I ixentcnsetine= <06ccc cctnducs concceccesconsencees 3.250,778.61 





Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under al] 
possible conditions, and ney- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 


To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 
** Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 


EW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE. 


Working without Boiler, Steam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 
When stopped all 
expense ceases. 











No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 






No Gauges. No 
; ees Pumps. 
No Engineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele 
vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for bydraulic 
elevators, or domestic purposes, etc., ete. 1, 2, 3, 4,7, 
10, and 15 H. PY. and upwards. Built by 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sta., Philadelphia. 








A018 
American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


Re Gi EE Tine ccccccssecceecese 400,000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 
TT EET TL CTR TTT OE __ 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 1,804,519. 21 





THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER. 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 
Strong, clean to bandle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples, 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO. 
10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


"WETALLIC SHINCLES. 








per | ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO. 
$5.50 2. ames pay Lu, WSO. 








New Subscribers who pay their 


TWO MONTHS FREE, 


Subscription ($6.00 for the regular 


or $7.00 for the “ gelatine” edition) for 1885, in full, before December 
25, 1884, Will receive, gratis, the nine issues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 
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E believe that our subscribers will welcome with the same 
cordial pleasure that we have in making it the announce- 
ment that during the coming year the value and interest 

of our illustrations will be increased by the regular issue of 
gelatine prints (heliotypes), from the natural object. As there 
are probably many who do not understand what is meant by a 
heliotype — we have encountered many who suppose our reg- 
ular photo-lithographie illustrations must be heliotypes, since 
they are printed by the Heliotype Printing Company — we 
will explain that by “heliotype” is meant such prints as 
those of Trinity Church, Boston, the Farragut Statue, New 
York, the Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass., the Town-Hall 
and Library of North Easton, Mass., which, with others, we 
have published from time to time, and we call their attention to 
the illustration of the Youug Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing in Boston, which is published in this issue. It is such prints 
as this, that we will next year issue, once each month, to those 
that are willing to pay for them. It is our sincere hope that a 
large portion of our subscribers will give their support to this 
new departure; for if it results as favorably as we now antici- 
pate, — and present indications show that our hope already has 
a very substantial basis in fact — we can in the foliowing year 
increase the number of heliotypes to the manifest increase of 
the value of the journal to our subscribers. In fact, in view 
of our facilities, there is no reason why the American Architect 
should not become the leading architectural journal of the 
world, so far at least as illustrations are concerned. The har- 
vest within reach is inexhaustible, and all that is needful is the 
pecuniary support of our subscribers, to enable us to garner 
it into our pages, 


E trust it has not escaped the notice of our subscribers that 

we have recently permanently increased the number of 

our illustrated pages, and that they perceive in this an 
implied promise that as the journal grows and prospers, so shall 
it increase in volume and value to its subscribers. Any one 
who will look over a complete volume of the American Archi- 
tect, and then compute how much he would have to pay for the 
same amount of matter made up into books of the ordinary form 
and size, will get an idea of how disproportionately small the 
subscription price is to the real value of the year’s issue. One 
of the most peculiar foibles of human nature is the feeling that 
one of the most reasonable economies a man can practise is to 
stop his daily or weekly paper, but the falsity and wasteful un- 
wisdom of such economy can probably be seen by any reason- 
able person who stops to think over it. It is pretty certain that 
in the case of an economical architect, for instance, although 
he might lay down fifty-one successive issues of an architectural 











journal in weariness and disgust, with the feeling that there was | 


“nothing in them,” yet he would probably find in the fifty-sec- 
ond something he would uot have missed for many times the 
subscription price: 
suit, or help him in one he had begun; some fact which would 
prevent his building from falling down; some notice of a new 
competition, or some hiut he could borrow from a brother arch- 


| money necessary for carrying it into execution. 
something that may keep him out of a law- | 


itect’s work, which would help him win. It really seems to us 
—as men and not as editors — that giving up one’s daily or 
weekly paper is the last, and not the first, economy an active- 
minded man should practise. 





T is a gratification to us that we receive so many letters ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the publication of “ photo-caustic ” 
prints — not unqualified and indiscriminate praise to be sure, 

but warm enough to satisfy us that we were right in not aban- 
doning the process at the first onslaught of hostile criticism. 
We repeat that we do not use this process for the purpose of 
showing every detail of a building: that is beyond the possibil- 
ities of the process at present, and can be left to be shown in 
heliotypes, which will give all detail perfectly; but we do use 
it that our subscribers may gain a speaking acquaintance, as 
it were, with buildings which they may have heard of but never 
seen, or which they may desire to see more of, after having in 
this way gained an introduction. We should like to hear from 
the most competent authorities what they consider the relative 
architectural value of, for instance, the photo-caustic print of 
the Church of St. Nicholas at Ghent, and of Cotman’s etching 
of St. Ouen, at Rouen, published in our last issue, We think 
the comparison would bea fair one, for we believe that few 
will deny to Cotman a very high rank as an architectural 
draughtsman. The increase of the number of illustrations has 
this personal interest to contributors: namely, that they will 
not have, hereafter, to wait so long for the appearance of ac- 
cepted contributions, and will not have to take up the journal 
week after week only to find that “some other fellow’s” design 
had been published instead of theirs — not because it was better, 
but simply because it had reached us sooner. 





VW" take sincere pleasure in learning of the complete suc- 
cess of the movement for establishing a western associa- 

tion of architects. The preliminary meeting, called in 
accordance with a suggestion made by the Inland Architect 
some months ago, took place in Chicago on Wednesday, 
November 11, and was attended by about one hundred and 
twenty-five of the best-known architects in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, St. Louis, and many other cities. A committee 
of Chicago architects received the visitors, providing gener- 
ously for their comfort, and doing everything that could be 
done for the speedy transaction of the important business to 
come before the meeting. We publish elsewhere a report of the 
proceedings, and will not here anticipate it; but the feeling of 
the gentlemen present seems to have been unanimously in favor 
of the establishment of an association working in concord with 
the American Institute of Architects, but representing more 
particularly the interests of the profession in the West. Al- 
though the American Institute has had no more valued or use- 
ful members than many of the Western architects, its influence 
has been unquestionably too remote to give that moral support 
which professional men need. Even Eastern architects find the 
authority of the Institute less substantial, so far as regards its 
effect upon their individual business, than that of their local 
societies, and to their brethren in Chicago and St. Louis the 
quarterly meetings of the Trustees in New York are of still less 
practical service, so that the formation of a professional body 
in the West, which should unite the direct influence exerted by 
home associations with the authority conferred by a large mem- 
bership, was, if not yet absolutely necessary, at least most for- 
tunate; and the spirit in which the members of the Convention 
began their work of organization, as evinced in the admirable 
address of Mr. Burnham, the President, promises the best 
results in the future. We shall hope, long before the time of 
the next meeting, to note the good effect of the establishment 
of the Association upon professional interests in the West. 





HE committee which has had in charge the matter of erect- 
ing in Boston a statue of Paul Revere has at last adopted 
a model, and will now begin the task of collecting the 

7 Our readers 

will remember the competition for models which took place six 

or eight months ago, and unsatisfactory as were the terms of- 
fered to competitors, we are glad to be able to say that in the 
end the committee has proved loyal to the understanding 
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implied in its programme, and has retained Mr. Dallin, the win- 
ner of the first prize in the competition, as the sculptor for the 
statue, only requiring of him such modifications of his original 
design, which was probably a hasty conception, as seemed nec- 
essary to give it the character desired. The City of Boston 
has promised, we believe, to contribute five thousand dollars 
toward the cost of the monument, but it will be necessary to 
raise twenty thousand more among private individuals, and it 
is more than likely that some years will elapse before the full 
amount will be obtained. Meanwhile, we hope that Mr. Dal- 
lin, who has his artistic reputation still to make, wil] be able 
to prepare himself adequately for an opportunity such as falls 
to the lot of most sculptors only two or three times in the course 
of their lives. His subject isa good and inspiring one ; his 
field is a comparatively iresh one, for only one other equestrian 
statue exists in Boston, and he will have, in the people of the 
city, an audience as generously appreciative of original and 
meaning work as he need desire. 





HE people who live near the line of the elevated railway 
in New York will rejoice to learn that a movement is now 
in progress for applying electricity as a motive power to 

the trains of the railway. Some two years ago a promising 
device for the purpose was introduced by Mr. Field ; and later, 
Mr. Leo Daft has succeeded in operating an electric railway in 
New Jersey ; but the managers of the elevated lines have hesi- 
tated to adopt any experimental system. Now, however, the 
Siemens electric road in Berlin, nine miles long, bas been for 
some time in successful operation, and is to be extended to 
thirty miles in length ; and another line, known as the Bentley- 
Knight road, is doing good service in Cleveland, so that the 
moment seems to have arrived for doing away with the steam 
and smoke which have so long annoyed the New York people, 
to substitute the new motive power. In order, however, not to 
lore the benefit of the most recent inventions, the railway 
directors have arranged for a sort of competition, in which all 
the makers of electric railways are to give tests of their inven- 
tions upon the elevated tracks, before a commission of experts, 
who will compare them and decide as to their respective merits ; 
and the best system, in the opinion of the commission, is to be 
adopted, unless unforeseen circumstances should prevent, to 
replace steam power for moving all the trains belonging to the 
elevated railway corporations. One feature of this competition 
is, however, novel. Instead of handing over all the profits of 
the affair to the lucky winner of the first prize, leaving the 
others to hide their diminished heads and their lightened 
pockets in some safe seclusion, the electric-railway contractors 
are in any case to share the rewards of their efforts, and, after 
the competition has been decided, a company is to be formed, 
including all the contractors, which is to control all the patents 
for electric railways now in force in the United States; and 
this company, stock in which will be allotted by arbitration to 
the different members, is to remodel the elevated roads to suit 
the particular system adopted. The remodelling will be a 
simple process. Between the rails of each present track a third 
rail will be laid, insulated by supports of glass, which will serve 
to transmit the current, generated by a dynamo-machine at a 
central station, to the motor attached to each train. Passing 
through the motor, which is not a complicated machine, the 
current will give the necessary impulse to the wheels, and will 
finally escape to the two outer rails, through which it will 
return to its starting-point. Experience shows that the move- 
ment of the trains is as readily controlled on this system as on 
any other, and the advantage of employing it for a railway, the 
tracks of which are laid within a few feet of the second-story 
windows of many miles of streets, is obvious. 





R. DANIEL D. BADGER, the first person in this coun- 
iM try to use iron on a large scale for building purposes, died 
last week at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the ripe age 

of seventy-eight years. Mr. Badger was born on Badger’s Is- 
land, in the harbor of Portsmouth, N. H., in 1806, and after 
his short school life was completed, began work in a black- 
smith’s shop in Portsmouth. A few years later he entered busi- 
ness for himself as a manufacturer of saws in Woburn, Mass., 
and prospered, until a fire destroyed his factory, and he removed 
with bis savings to Boston, where he established a foundry and 
rolling mill, which was very successful, and brought its owner 
in a few years a considerable fortune. Always enterprising 





and ingenious, he conceived the idea that iron might be used as 
a building material much more extensively than was then the 
case, and in 1842 he erected in Boston the first building in the 
world with exterior columns and lintels of iron, under a guar- 
antee, which was exacted from him, that if the iron so used 
proved unsuited to the purpose, he would substitute other mate- 
rials at his own expense. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
was not called upon to put granite piers and lintels in place of 
his light iron columns, but was soon employed instead, to the 
utmost capacity of his foundry, in applying the same novel 
idea to other buildings. Soon after he was obliged, in order to 
supply the increasing demand for hiss-work, to remove to New 
York, where he first built a foundry in Duane Street, and after- 
wards another one, occupying an entire block, between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets, and Avenues B and C. His 
business was then transferred to a corporation under the name 
of the Architectural Iron Works, which erected iron buildings in 
almost every large city in the United States, in Egypt, and in 
Cuba. In 1873, having raised the Architectural Iron Works to 
the highest pitch of reputation, he retired from active business, 
just in time to escape the troubles which soon came upon his asso- 
ciates through the competition of the rivals whom their previous 
success had raised up about them, and bearing with him the vener- 
ation of al] members of the trade, with a deserved public reputa- 
tion for the skill and enterprise shown in such undertakings as 
the Grand Central Railroad Station in New York, the contract 
price for the iron-work in which was, if we recollect rightly, 
more than a million dollars, and which presented the problem 
of the widest roof of a single span in this country, and the 
widest but one, at that time, in the world. The train-house 
portion of this great building was erected with extraordinary 
rapidity, by means of a travelling stage, upon which the arched 
girder trusses were successively built and placed in position. 
A short time afterwards the Manhattan Market, a building 
covered with an arched girder roof of a span nearly as great as 
that of the Grand Central Station, and even more elegantly 
designed, was erected in the same skilful manner, Second only 
in importance to these are the many buildings with cast-iron 
fronts erected by him in various parts of New York, which, 
although presenting no difficult engineering problems, are 
remarkable for the ingenuity with which a complete structure 
of iron is substituted for the masonry until then universally 
used. To us, who have seen the results of his work, an iron 
building is an every-day affair; but to begin, as he did, with a 
brick and stone structure, and replace every detail, even to the 
sidewalks and curbstones, with a new material, showed a 
patience and discernment which may well be called extraordi- 
nary. 





HE New York Evening Post publishes a long editorial in 
relation to the copper industry of this country, which con- 
tains a great deal of useful information and suggestion. 

We imagine that few people realize the immense increase in 
the domestic production of copper which has taken place within 
the last few years. In 1880, the total output of the metal in 
the United States was estimated at twenty-seven thousand tons, 
of which the Lake Superior mines furnished twenty-two thou- 
sand, or about eighty-two per cent. In 1881, the Lake mines 
increased their production to twenty-four thousand tons, but 
those of other districts gained still more, and the Lake copper 
was only seventy-six per cent of the whole. In 1882, the 
Western mines had gained still more, and in 1883, the whole 
production of the country was fifty-eight thousand tons, or 
more than double that of 1880, and the Lake copper was only 
fifty-two per cent of the total. This year it is estimated that 
seventy thousand tons will be brought to market, of which the 
Lake mines will furnish thirty-four thousand. In other words, 
while the Lake mines have in four years increased their output 
from twenty-two to thirty-four thousand tons, or about fifty-five 
per cent, the other portions of the country will furnish this 
year more than seven times as much copper as they did in 
1880. The cause of this important change in the copper min- 
ing industry is, of course, the discovery of new and productive 
mines. It is hardly two years since a small group of mines 
was opened in Montana, which will this year furnish alone at 
least twenty thousand tons of the metal, or nearly as much as 
the whole production of the Lake Superior mines in 1880. In 
Arizona, also, several very rich mines are worked, turning out 
about twelve thousand tons during the year, and there are 
mines in several other states and territories. 
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THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
io the past six months the Znland Architect 


and Builder, of Chicago, has voiced editori- 

ally the expressions that have come to it, 
favoring and recommending the forming of a Wes- 
tern Association, composed of architects of the 
West and South. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of these editorials : — 

‘The history of all trades and professions points to 
united effort, through organization, as the only means 
of establishing desired reforms, and of elevating and 
improving those trades and professions; and if the 
profession of architecture is to take a higher plane, and 
be more respected in the West, its only hope is in ac- 
tive organization. The American Institute has for 
many years sought to enlist the interest of the pro- 
Baal Mop fession in the West, but has failed to do so in any gen- 

ecepe eral or active sense. Seeing this, and realizing the 
benefits of organization, many Western architects have 
by letter and in person expresse] to tne In/and Architect and Builder, the 
belief that an association distinct from, but in harmony with the American 
Institute, Western in spirit, with headquarters centrally located, and with 
annual meetings held where they could be attended without long journeys, 
involving large expense and much loss of time, would have the active sup- 
port and co-operation of the West. This feeling becoming widespread, led 
the Inland ‘Architect and Builder to announce the call for a convention of 
architects of the West and South, to be held at Chicago, November 12th, 
1884, for the purpose of forming a Western Association of Architects. In 
response about two hundred have signified their intention of being present, 
and many more have expressed sympathy with the movement, stating that 
they would support such an organization. There need be no conflict be- 
tween an independent Western association and the American Institute, bi th 
having kindred aims, one would aid the other. With two distinct organiza- 
tions a lively interest would be awakened and a healthfal emulation be 
fostered, the West striving to outdo the East in the good work of establish- 
ing needed reforms.”’ 





On November 12th, there assembled at the rooms provided for the 
purpose in Chicago, some one handred and twenty-five architects 
from Cleveland and Cincinnati westward, and from as far south as 
Tennessee. 

The meeting was called to order, and a temporary Chairman and 
Secretary elected. A Committee on Credentials was appointed, who 
continued in session during the Convention. 

At the opening of the afternoon session Chairman D. H. Burnham, 
of Chicago, delivered the following address : — 


The advanced civilization we live in demands of usa line of action 
differing somewhat from what has gone before. Almost up to the 
present century an architect’s work has been confined to some one 
building or set of buildings. In the earliest times the architect was the 
master-builder, and often finished but one piece of work during his 
career. This has been true until within the last two or three hundred 
years. It was easy for him, comparatively speaking, to do his work to 
the satisfaction of his client, and to leave a monument finished in every 
detail. 

To-day a man in active practice is expected to design everything, 
from a cottage to an ornamental public building. From Bazaleel, who 
was designated by God to erect a tabernacle in the wilderness, down 
through Phidias and Vitruvius, John of Gloucester, Irvin of Steinbach, 
and Robert de Beverley, to Michael Angelo, an architect’s work has 
been confined in narrow channels, and it may well be doubted whether 
these masters could have left a name had they been obliged, as we are, 
to turn from a temple or palace to a dozen other totally different prob- 
lems all in one year. The times have changed, and we of to-day are 
loaded with such emergencies as were unknown to the ancients. This 
should give courage to him who is dissatisfied with his work. If, in 
spite of the multiplex problems laid out for him, he succeeds in evolv- 
ing one satisfactory building, he will have done quite as much as the 
architect of old. It is of importance to us who make up that latest 
product of time, the architectural profession of the West, to recognize 
the great changes which have come over the practice of our business. 
We ask ourselves why ancient buildings were good. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has shown, and I think justly, that the beautiful temple called the 
Parthenon was the result of constant and minute criticism of entire 
educated Athens. This shows the law of our nature, working toward a 
distinct end. Where there is a gathering of men, all intent on one pur- 
pose, the result must be the perfect expression of the work of them all. 

Society to-day calls on us for a much wider range of thought than 
was formerly expected of an architect. On account of the condition of 
our life, we are in a measure cut off from that peculiar help the old 
architects had from each other. We now principally need the restora- 
tion of the spirit of brotherhood which has been lost. We certainly are 
capable of doing more than those who went before. We have their 
work before us, both in general and detail. We have photographs 
of their monuments as a whole, the colored prints of their interiors, 
and the scaled measurements of their most delicate parts. We have 
their writings, with the conclusions of their lives. With all these 
and our own facilities for perfect intercommunication, which the men of 
old most sorely lacked, why is it we do so little which is thoroughly sat- 
istactory, even to ourselves ? 

Haste, resulting from feverish push, is responsible for much. We are 
asked for complete results in a period which to the ancient would have 
been too short for his first conception. Were it not for other things, there 
could be no satisfaction to the mind of an earnest man in doing his 
work, but in spite of our being so hurried by the rush of modern life, 
we havea chance to guard ourselves against mistakes if we will but 
analyze our position. We all need kindly criticism. No man can be a 
law unto himself, and the best effort of the brightest intellect must be 
inferior to what it might be if the designer would submit his work to 
the scrutiny of others in his profession. We look to this convention to 
inaugurate an era of good feeling among the architects of the West, 





Recognizing our standing in the advance of civilization, we feel that 
combined effort would save to us and to posterity the best thoughts of 
us all; that working merely as individuals, entertaining a narrow, jeal- 
ous disposition toward others, we cut ourselves off from those correc- 
tions which are absolutely essential to prevent such glaring flaws as 
inevitably come from haste. 

It is not intended to claim extra brilliancy of intellect or warmth of 
heart to us of the West, but the conditions which invariably produced 
perfect styles in the past are now once more active among us. What 
made the architecture of Athens? I have quoted from a celebrated 
French author to show that the results came from freely-expressed crit- 
icism of the populace, but this itself arose out of what was far more 
potent. Athens was a commercial city; to it came men of all nations; 
at its port were seen the dresses of all tribes, and there were heard the 
tongues of the civilized world. From the very nature of things the 
Athenians were the brightest spirits of the times,and probably the best 
informed men then on the globe. The restless activity of their minds 
and their adventurous feelings had brought them from far divergent 
lands; they were animated to overcome all difficulties, to seek the 
great commercial cities of their day. The city was filled with individ- 
uals from the various countries around the Mediterranean, who were 
well posted on science, art and manufactures. Picture to yourself a 
humdrum countryman in Athens for a day or two. Must he not have 
been astonished at the quickness of mind of all about him— at the 
extent and precision of knowledge among sailors, soldiers, merchants 
and philosophers? Again, a few years later we find a similar set of 
circumstances producing the same result. Carthage arose like a queen 
from the sea; her towers and palaces were spoken of by the ancients 
only in terms of deepest wonderment. Again, Rome rose in all her 
magnificence, and drew the choicest men and materials from the entire 
world; rare gems, colors in purple and fine linen, a manuscript of the 
past; but, above all, in her streets were found the subtle-minded Greek, 
the Gaul of scientific turn, and the sweetest poets of all countries. 

To-day we have this conglomeration of men who make up our great 
West. More than the Athenians, the Carthagenians or the Romans, do 
we feel a spirit of enterprise ; in a greater degree do we draw to our 
centres the thinkers of all countries. Here come determined, bold 
spirits, who, filled with ambitious dreams, have left their older homes 
in Germany, France, Italy, England, in the Orient, and in the older 
States of our own country, all imbued with the same restless activity, 
the same readiness to give up the old when the new is better, the same 
fearless examination of everything laid before them. 

We are without doubt all, in a certain sense, adventurers. Each man 
brings some knowledge peculiar to the land of his birth. Each one has 
the disposition to look upon things in accordance with the nature of his 
blood and the education of his province, and the community as a whole 
is thus constantly enriched with the thought of this steady stream of 
keen, incisive, thoroughly living men. 

If we recognize this fact, and all of us determine to make the most of 
it, we must show a progress that will surpass anything which has gone 
before. In short, we possess the whole past in a living form, ready to 
actively assist each and all of usin the struggle to eliminate crudities 
and to secure what is in accordance with the unchanging laws. No 
man among us can possibly possess more than a fragment of the knowl- 
edge of all, and if we would do the best with our lives we must do the 
best for the community and the times we live in. This can be brought 
about by each one acknowledging his shortcomings and being willing 
to frankly and kindly accept the help of others, and still more, to give 
it in the same spirit himself. If there is aman amongst us who has an 
ambition to leave an honorable name — and I hope this is true of every 
individual — he may be sure he will fail of his object if he works for 
himself alone. There are many things, undoubtedly, which will come 
up for discussion in the convention, which are peculiarly its province 
I will therefore only mention a few. as, for instance, the schedule of 
fees, the code of professional ethics, and that frequent source of trouble, 
competitions. Remember that our science is a union of all sciences, 
and this to a degree that cannot be said of any other profession, and 
that the great man is both a theorist and at the same time thoroughly 
practical; that we should be ingenious and apt to learn. 

Récognizing this, it is hoped that an impetus will be given here which 
will carry us on to success and make our work better. It is not to be 
hoped, perhaps, that the name of each shall go down to posterity, but 
it may be hoped that the united efforts of us all will leave impressions 
which shall stamp a pure American spirit on the ages to follow. 

Shall we teach the lesson of united effort in an honest, manly cause? 
The famous scientist whose philosophy crowns the thought of this cen- 
tury said, in his few words of warning to Americans: “ The duration of 
your institutions will depend, not on your education, but upon your 
character.” Does not every one of us see that it is so, and hope with 
Spencer that the blood of our hearts may warm us toward the common 
good, and the thought of our brains be toward the accomplishment of 
our work as a whole, and not primarily toward the fleeting success of 
the individual, be it in finances or in popularity. 

A Committee was appointed to frame a Constitution and By-Laws, 
with instructions to report the following morning. 

A Committee was appointed to draft resolutions in the matter of 
fees and competitions. ‘ 

The Inland Architect and Builder was appointed the official organ 
of the Association. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting points of interest. 

In the evening the Chicago architects entertained their brethren 
at a banquet, given at the Grand Pacific, as a pleasant termination 
to the convention, and in honor of the formation of a new associ- 
ation. 

The first toast of the evening “ The New Organization,” was re- 
sponded to by Mr. John C. Cochran, of Chicago, as follows: — 

Mr. President and Brother Architects: —I think I can truly say that 
this is the proudest day of my life. I regard this compliment to respond 
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to the first toast as the greatest that I have ever received. The notifi- 
cation came rather late this evening, and I have prepared no speech and 
I hardly know what to say. I have jotted down some heads of ideas as 
I came here that struck me as proper to bring out on this occasion ; and 
to premise I would say that I feel very proud to welcome this body of 
architects, not only of architects, but of representative men, for of all 
men in the world of any profession I regard the architect as a represen- 
tative man. I feel proud to recognize sucha handsome body of men. I 


refer to Mr. Hodgson. I have been wondering why I have been called | 


upon; I think I see the reason. Knowing that I couldn’t make a speech, 
they had a scheme here — others would follow me and would so easily 
eclipse me. That is the only solution that I can assign. But the senti- 
ment of our organization is a grand sentiment—the Western Association 
of Architects — and I, having been in the West so long, have felt very 
much the want of such an association. I have felt very much the want 
of the sociability which this has brought out. I have felt very much 
the want of the support it gives in the performance of my duties as 
architect, the advice it affords; and this I hope is the commencement of 
an association that will last forever. I am surprised this evening to see 
so many architects here. It did seem to me, as we came filing in here 
this evening, that our western country was even larger than we had 
thought it, and I hope this Association will not be short-lived, and that 
it will be of great aid to us in our profession inevery way. 

Secondly, the teaching of this Association. This Association should 
be the means of teaching us not only in our professional duties, but in 
our duties as men, as honest men. For if any man should be honest it 
is the architect; for how many men trust their all to the architect in 
the preparation of plans for the erection of a home ! 

In the next place what shall constitute an architect worthy to be a 
Fellow of this institution? To begin with, he should be a scholar, 
versed in mathematics; he should be an artist; he should be a skilled 
business man. He should be a lawyer in one sense, for I know myself 
that usually an architect can make a better contract than any lawyer, 
because he understands all the points that need to be brought out ina 
contract. A member of this Association should be a gentleman; to be 
a member of this Association should be an entrée into society — it 
should be his all-sufficient credentials of manners. 

Next I would say that the Association should be for the advancement 
of knowledge and for the instruction of its members. It should have 
its annual conventions, as you propose. At these conventions, lectures 
should be given and papers read. 

And the next thing I would suggest would be the establishment of 
schools; not permanent ones, but annual schools, to meet say for one 
weck each year, and at these schools the instruction should be practical 
and up to the times; papers by the best talent should be read to young 
men, and lectures should be given. And when young men attending 
these schools for a certain length of time can pass an examination by 
its board of directors or a committee appointed to examine them, they 
should have a certificate to practise. 

The next thing I would suggest would be a library. I think that the 
Association should have such a feature at headquarters, and I would 
suggest that a library be started and books and papers collected where 
every member of the Association can have an opportunity to examine 
them. Also an art-gallery. If every architect here would give a picture, 
what a gallery we could furnish. To me it would be full of interest. I 
think we could have one of the largest art galleries in the United States 
in a very short time. Our friend, Henry Lord Gay, who has established 


uted a few designs there for the edification of our visiting friends. 

The next is fees and competition. Here is a very delicate matter to 
touch, and I would say to the Association that it must go slow in this 
regard, because Iam of opinion that whatever fee we establish, what- 
ever percentage, every member of the Association must live up to it, or 
else get out. For myself, I have always maintained a fee that would 
satisfy the American Architect, and I believe I stand by it to-day, and J 
want to say for the edification of younger brethren that it is better in 
the end than to cut rates. 

I suppose the visiting architects have enjoyed the afternoon in visit- 
ing the buildings, boulevards, etc., and to them I want to say one thing 
in reference to the officers of this institution. We have had heretofore 
a Chapter of the American Institute of Architects; we have tried to 
carry that along, but it has been a perfect failure —a perfect failure— 
and I have rejected it as detrimental to the architectural profession ; 
for this reason, that the majority of our architects did not attend. 
attributed that to the fact that the American Institute of Architects 
really seems to be an Fastern institution. I feel that we have not been 
treated fairly in the West. I feel that we have not been represented in 
the West, and I don’t blame the American Institute of Architects, for 
they have been a head centre of architecture in this country. 

I would recommend, in electing officers, that we old fellows stand 
behind and elect young men — ambitious men, who can give time to the 
cause; especially the Secretary, who needs to be a live man, who will 
attend to the duties involved. In reference to the location of the offi- 
cers, the Convention will have to decide. I have heard several opinions 
on that subject. 

The second toast was “ Architectural Literature,” response by R. 
C. McLean, of the Jnland Architect, of Chicago, who said that one 
of the earliest Inland Architects and Builders was the beaver, who 
was followed quickly by the Indian; then by the pioneer with the 
log hut; then the shingle palace, and finally such ten-story fire-proof 
costly structures as are to be seen to-day in progress in the immediate 





of the plans and style of the house in which our first parents lived, 
when they were raising Cain, but we feel sure that the element of 
Madame in the planing of the dwelling is of very modern introduction, 

The architect at work is startled by the rustling of silk, and the 
odors of sweet scents. A lady enters, unfolds a sheet of delicately- 
tinted gilt-edged paper, and displays a plan; just what she desires 
for her house. 

There are large numbers of closets, and many rooms; figured usu- 
ally about 25 feet square. A space 18 inches by 4 feet is devoted to 
the stairs. 

There are to be towers and turrets, bay-windows, loggias, veran- 
das, stone steps, hard-wood floors, fine mantles, a grand staircase, 
timber ceilings, recessed sideboards, and cabinets, stained-glass, etc. 

The cost of all this magnificence is to be $4,000. The lot 25 feet 
wide, the plan called for 63 feet, ete. The architect condenses, cuts 
down, omits, and after long labor produces a house, but a small part 
of what was wanted, and yet to cost much beyond the $4,000. 

The poor architect is of course to blame for exceeding the instruc- 
tions as to cost, and for not giving Madame the half she told him she 
must have. 

Mr. Root’s description of the modern architect’s struggles with 
Madame, his female client, were exceedingly amusing, and kept the 
audience in an uproar. 

The other toasts were “The Office,” “The Store,” “Fees and 
Clients,” responses respectively, by W. D. Falls, Chas. R. Ramsey, 
St. Louis, and C. H. Lee. 

At midnight the party dispersed, to re-assemble Friday morning 
for the completion of some unfinished business. The most important 
being the report of the Committee on Fees and Competition, John 
P. Root, Chairman; and Messrs. Charles H. Lee, E. O. Fallis, and 
Charles K. Ramsey, the report reading as follows : — 

Resolved, That in his relation to clients and contractors, the architect 
should be an impartial arbitrator; and under no circumstances should he 
act as a special pleader for either party. 

Resolved, That the relations between architects and clients should be con- 
fidential, and that no architect is worthy of employment who is unworthy of 
trust. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the architect should 
in all cases superintend the work designed by him. 

Resolved, That in cases where for special reason the architect does not 
superintend the work designed by him his responsibility ceases with the 
delivery and acceptance of the plans, unless by expert testimony it can be 
proved that the plans were defective. 

Resolved, That the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of this Associa- 
tion constitute a board of arbitration, whose duty it shall be to adjust all 
questions in dispute between members of this Association and their clients 
which shall be submitted to this board. 

Recognizing the desirability of uniformity throughout the country in the 
matter of fees, and having implicit confidence in the action of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects in this respect. 

Resolved, That this Association adopt the schedule of fees recently adopted 
by the American Institute, and that the Secretary of this Association mail 
to each member a printed copy of this schedule as soon as practicable. 

Resolved, That no architect should enter a competition for any building 
or other work, unless the decision of the competition shall be made by rec- 


an exhibit here, has set a good example, and a few of us have contrib- ognized experts. 


Which after long discussion was adopted. 

A permanent committee was then appointed to draft a By-Law on 
the subject, the same to be printed, and a copy sent to each member. 
Action to be taken at next annual meeting. 

The Convention concluded its session by the election of the officers 
of the Western Association of Architects for the ensuing year, as 
follows : — 

President: C. E. Illsley, of St. Louis; Secretary: Henry Lord 
Gay, of Chicago; Treasurer: D. Adler, of Chicago. 

Mr. Illsley spoke a few words of thanks : — 


Gentlemen of the Convention: —My friend, Mr. Ramsey, told me to 
have a speech ready, but I did n’t really think there would be a chance 
for it, and I thought it would be spoiled if I got it ready. I would n’t 
be so egotistic as to think that this is an honor tendered to me, but with 
your permission I will take it as a compliment to St. Louis. I used to 
be in Chicago, and I will consider myself as a sort of connecting link 


| between the two cities. When I come up to Chicago I think the time 


vicinity of this banquet-hall, etc. An interesting address, which we | 


regret has not yet been fully reported. 

The third toast was “ The American Institute of Architects,” the 
response to which, by Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, was pub- 
lished in our last issue. 

Among other toasts was “ The Dwelling,” response by John W. 
Root, of Chicago. Of this very interesting speech we can give but an 
outline. 

Of the earliest dwellings no records exist. We have no knowledge 


not distant, if indeed it has not already arrived, when the great glory 
of this lake will be, not in its size, but because Chicago is onit. Now we 
hope the time will come, after a while, when it will be said of the Mis- 
sissippi, not merely that it is the longest river on the globe, or the 
greatest river, if you please, as the chief thing said about it; but that 
it is the river on which St. Louis stands. Gentlemen, one of the princi- 
pal things, after all, that make a city is the quality of the buildings 
which its architects put up. That is the thing above all others that 
draws me up to Chicago every time I can get here. Now, when you 
come down to St. Louis, we expect to get the benefit of a good deal of 
the inspiration that we have received from you here, and that will give 
us great help in our work of making St. Louis the great city we expect 
it to be. I haveno speech ready to make. I thank you in the name of 
St. Louis for this honor. 


The meeting adjourned to meet one year hence in St. Louis. 

The Convention was an undoubted success; the attendance was 
not less than one hundred and fifty architects, probably more. The 
utmost harmony and good fellowship existed throughout, the members 
of the Institute and others exerted themselves whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered to obtain an expression of good feeling, and the hope 
was expressed that sooner or later some method might be arranged, 
whereby the new local Association could be united to the National 


| one. Such expressions were always well received, and we may hope 
' that this Convention will result favorably to the profession. 
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ON THE STATUE OF BACCHUS RECENTLY DISCOV- 
ERED AT THE VILLA OF HADRIAN. 


J HE excavations which have been 
prosecuted at Rome, within the 
walls, since it became the capital 
of united Italy, and which have so 
entirely transformed the aspect of 
several localities which many of us 
love to recall as we knew them in the 
days of many an abolished abuse, have 
yielded much interesting topographical 
nowledge, inscriptions _ historically 
valuable, and a certain number of 
works of art. None of these last, 
however, take very high rank. The 
lover of ancient art for its intrinsic 
beauty does not care to be put off with 
simple information, however valuable ; 
he watches proceedings with the 
eager hope that sooner or later he 
may hail the recovery of one more 
work of sculpture which he may 
~recognize as a permanent bequest 
from ancient genius to the entire world. Such a hope was gratified 
even beyond most sanguine expectation, when the explorers of Olym- 
pia exhumed the Hermes with infant Bacchus of the Hereum, a 
work of such consummate excellence as to challenge assent to the 
strong presumptive evidence that we possess in it an authenticated 
original by one of the most renowned sculptors of antiquity. In this 
respect this work of Praxiteles places him before the modern world 
as no other ancient artist is placed except Phidias, a still greater 
name, by the sculptures of the Parthenon. Neither the recovered 
sculptures of the Mausoleum, nor the pedimental compositions of Olym- 
pia are such as to strongly assert their connection with such great 
names as their reputed authors, Scopas or Alcamenes; and it is per- 
haps, in some respects, as well that critics should sometimes have to 
appreciate works of art in compelled freedom from the bias of doubt- 
fulinscriptions. Such are the circumstances under which we are 
called to welcome the statue which is the subject of the present 
notice. It is an admirable and well-preserved statue of Bacchus 
(Dionysus), discovered in 1881 on a site which has been rich in 
such treasures: the villa of Hadrian, close to Tivoli. German arche- 
ologists of course will not be balked of a right to conjecture, to dog- 
matize, as to its school and its date; but even their adventurous 
self-confidence does not pretend to be able to give even a guess as to 
the name of its author. 

The statue may be truly described as well-preserved, though in fact | 
it was found under a flight of stairs, broken into several pieces. When | 
fully set up, it appeared only to have lost the right forearm, with 
the hand, and some attribute which broken attachments show that it 
held. The finely-wrought surface is unimpaired, the delicate features 
are perfect, and the left arm, which hangs free, is perfect even to the 
tips of the free, and easily and naturally curving fingers. The height 
is given as 1.77 metres, equivalent to five feet nine inches, and 
having regard to the attitude and the age represented, which is that of 
earliest developed manhood, it may be considered as fully life-size. 
It stands upon an oval basis with Attic mouldings, which is not 
larger than will just accommodate it with the tree-stump which is 
attached to the right leg and secures the figure from breaking by its 
own weight. It is remarkable that in a work of such complete finish 
the sculptor should have not cared to clear away a few of the small 
knobs or prominences which bear the marks of having been employed 
in the “ pointing off” of the statue from the original model. Four of 
these are observable in symmetrical positions about the hair and one 
on the leg. These might almost seem to be left as deprecatory hints 
that the artist had not finally wrought out his idea, in the same mod- 
est sense which was implied in the use of the imperfect tense upon 
inscribed works —not “Glycon made it,” but “ Glycon was making 
(that is, was engaged in making) it.” Michael Angelo left a few 
square inches of the flesh of even the elaborately-finished “ Moses” 
unsmoothed, perhaps in the same spirit, though indeed the appropri- 
ate inscription on many of his works would have been, not that he 
was making, but that he was beginning them; so much is let so 
merely and roughly blocked out. 

Our statue is the subject of a detailed dissertation by Professor 
Michaelis of Strasburg, in the last report of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Rome, with illustrations from photographs of a cast of the | 
statue in four aspects. These are taken from the front and back, | 
from the right side and left, and so far enable us to appreciate its 
leading characteristics. It is only unfortunate that they were not 
taken with more sensitive adjustment to exactly the points of view 
which the sculptor chiefly valued, and that has only been hit in one 
case accidentally. 

At the first glance the spectator is struck with the peculiar union 
of feminine and masculine character in the treatment of the flesh and 
forms, still more expressively than in the abundance and arrange- 
ment of the hair. The figure is by no means of the class that has 
been styled androgynous, or even hermaphrodite. It is neither a 
man-woman nor a womanish man, but a special creation to which 
either sex is contributory of some suggestivns, with a result which is 
as remote from a purely effeminate as from an Amazonian type. So | 











it is that it is known at once that we have before us a Bacchus, a 
Dionysus, the god upon whom the ancient poets and mythologists, 
both Latin and Greek, exhaust their invention in phrases and epi- 
thets expressive of a combination of attributes in mind and person 
borrowed from both sexes. It is probable, from the position of an 
attachment, that the right hand held a cantharus; but quite as deci- 
sive is the nebris or fawn-skin which, knotted over his right shoulder, 
clings to him, scarf-like, the skin of the legs, weighted with the hoofs, 
hanging down vertically in front. This is a frequent attribute of the 
Dionysiac company of fauns and satyrs; but that it is no faun, but 
the god himself, whom we have before us, appears by the absence of 
the pointed ears or fantastic tail, as well as by dignity of expression. 

The god rests upon his right leg; the left is retired and slightly 
bent, the foot easily touching the ground with its ball. His head is 
gracefully declined, and turned as if attentive to the action of bis 
bent right arm or to the object which he is holding. The action is 
thus as slightly demonstrative as can be conceived; it is sufficiently 
so to inform the attitude with a sentiment of definite purpose, while 
still it leaves the effect which the artist aimed at realizing, to be 
gathered from the general expression of the special typical concep- 
tion. The nearest parallel to this ideal in collections of ancient art 
appears to be a toro which is restored as an entire statue in the Vat- 
ican. The enthusiastic description of this by the great connoisseur, 
Visconti, might be taken to be derived from our statue. The smvoth- 
ness and softness of female forms is united with more liberal mass 
than is feminine; the neck has nothing of the usual masculine config- 
uration; the hair has a central parting; a few delicate locks escape 
by the temples, but otherwise it is rolled over luxuriantly on either 
side, and carried behind to fall down the back, where the full fillets 
are tied together by a band, leaving the ends to unite in a thick 
bush. It is observed that the parting in front is not central to the 
forehead and line of nose; such is the case, also, with the hair of the 
Venus of Melos. It is one of the studied irregularities which the 
ancient sculptors admitted, that tell even when and partly because 
not distinctly observed, to keep in check an appearance of ‘unnatural 
formality. We may trace such a stratagem in the variation of the 
sides even of their youthful and beautiful faces; in more developed 
and in aged head, as, for example, in that of the Townley Homer, the 
diversity at once declares itself, and yet is so managed as to enhance 
expression. 

There is more diversity in the types of Dionysus that have come 
down to usin sculpture than of any other god or goddess of the Hellenic 
Pantheon. He is represented of all ages, from infancy to youth, 
mature manhood, and as a bearded senior, entirely nude or heavily 
draped. It is only in his followers that the abuse of his gift of wine 
becomes grotesque or degrading. The mythology connected with 
Dionysus had a serious side in his relation to the most venerated of 
Greek mysteries, and this preserved the dignity of even the livelier 
phases of the wine-god’s nature. Sportiveness and exhilaration blend 
away under his influence into consolatory cheerfulness, into enthusi- 
astic religious elevation and excitement; so it is that the magnificent 
bronze bust which was recovered from Herculaneum was claimed by 
the less instructed archeologists as Plato, was admitted by more as, 
if not Plato, worthy to be Plato, and is even circulated by photog- 
raphy in connection with a still higher name. It is in the peculiar 
manner in which legend associated Dionysus with outbursts of relig- 
ious fervor among women that the true significance is found of 
the blending of feminine characteristics in such an idealized repre- 
sentation as the statue now under consideration. The head of the 
youthful Dionysus in the museum of the Capitol at Rome long passed 


| for feminine, was now named a Leucothea and now an Ariadne, till a 
| more sharp-sighted and erudite critic drew attention to the decisive 


indications of sprouting horns under the tresses, and attached the 
descriptive line of Ovid: “apart from your appearance with horns 
your head might be a virgin’s.” 

Professor Michaelis objects that the strengthening tree-stump 
which is attached to the right leg and hip of the statue, is so intro- 


| duced as to interfere injuriously with the lines of the figure, from one 


point of view especially. The complaint proceeds upon a mistaken 
assumption. The proper inference is that the aspect in question is 
one which the sculptor was desirous should not be rested in. There 


| is no greater mistake than the supposition that the ancient sculptors 


of statues in the round intended their figures to produce a fine effect 
from whatever side they could be seen. True it is that in some 
instances they do succeed in realizing fine effects from very numer- 
ous points of view; but even so it is found that one or two have been 


| considered and favored preferentially; other instances may be cited 


—the Venus of the Capitol is one — where for the sake of a supreme 
effect from a single point of view, all others are sacrificed without 
compunction. Had this been duly considered, the present statue of 


| Dionysus would not have been photographed for a front view in 


quite such a random way. As it is presented, there is an offensive 
parallelism of the hanging fawn-skin, the tree-stump and the statue’s 
leg. This should have been taken at once as the sculptor’s warning 
to turn the figure somewhat round towards its right, when the stump 
would be partially obscured and otherwise would give contrast to the 
line of the leg, while the outline from above the hip downwards 
would have given that clear and decisive outline in the contemplation 
of which ever resides so much of the delight of admirable sculpture. 
There are some other points in the Professor’s criticism to which 
objection might be taken; but let this at present suffice. This latest 
statue recovered from the ruins of an empire, from the catastrophe of 
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an entire system of civilization, is one of such distinguished merit as 
to claim to be represented by a cast in all the art museums of both 
worlds. Professor Michaelis has a further objection to make to the 
effect that the sculptor has not succeeded in a perfect fusioa of the 
characteristics of the sexes, such as the poetic ideal assumes; it 
appears to him that the masculine and feminine qualities are rather 
juxtaposed than combined, the masculine being predominant in some 
parts, the feminine in others. We will assume that the problem of 
complete homogeneousness of effect under the conditions, difficult as 
they are, is not impossible; it will still remain a question, having 
regard to some other ancient works, whether the artist really aimed 
at it. This was far from being always the case. Perfect homoge- 
neousness of type is as certainly aimed at as admirably achieved in 
many of the great statues of antiquity; it is the rule in the Parthe- 
non statues, and among works of later date, from the Hermes, the 
faun, and the Apollo Saurectonus of Praxiteles, to the Farnese Her- 
cules and the Apollo Belvidere, self-consistency, pure and simple and 
single, is the governing norm. But this self-contained unity of 
expression and systematic coherence made a great demand upon 
powers of originality and imagination; with the less endowed there 
was a liability to lapse into tameness and monotony when a novel 
experiment was tried, or into the mere mannerism of imitation, which 
was as little capable of exciting interest. The temptation was then 
inevitable to try the stimulant effect of more declared contrasts. In 
the various copies of the Discobolus of Myron and in the athletic 
Apollo — the Choiseul Gouflier Apollo — of the British Museum, we 
have types of athletes who are athletes every inch, and athletes of 
special and simple type; but when we turn to the Strigil-user of the 
Vatican, we shall be likely, if we frankly admit our impressions to 
ourselves, to be startled by a sense that the lower limbs are distinctly 
out of proportion or out of character. A similar contrast is pre- 
sented by the Venus de Medici; here, however, it is more skilfully 
qualified or veiled, and it is by no means at a first glance that we are 
struck by the fact that the proportions of the lower figure are by no 
means such as we should have independently inferred from those of 
the fully developed shoulders and bust. 

Distinctive character of any kind is of course given in art by spe- 
cial associations of qualities which are in their nature different, and 
may, if uncontrolled, be antagonistic; it is the function of poetic 
imagination, as of artistic genius, to determine and realize the pre- 
cise adjustments which will conciliate wild tendencies and reduce 
them to a harmony. It is thus that they are pressed into co-operation 
for compassing effects unattainable by either alone; and thus it is 
that the union becomes characteristic and expressive of character. 
But all depends, as will be seen, on the aptness and perfectness of 
combination. Contrast is essential to art, but harsh contrast, which 
is painful discord, is destructive of it. The question of success or 
failure at last depends, as in all other arts so in sculpture, upon 
whether contrast of associated qualities is so treated as to heighten 
sentiment, or whether it is subservient chiefly to the excitement of a 
startling effect, a vulgar surprise, and so becomes degraded from 
refined sentiment to coarse sensation. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 





A NEW-MEXICAN PUEBLO. 


HE Pueblo of Acoma, situated ninety miles 
west of Alberquerque, is one of the most 
remarkable communities in New Mexico or 

the United States, To reach it, take the Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Railroad to McCarthy Station, and 
then transfer to an Indian pony and ride eighteen 
miles south-by-east. When near your journey’s 
end you descend almost imperceptibly into the 
valley, six miles in width, in the middle of which 
stands a butte, and on the top of this is Acoma. 
Kight hundred people are living there, and they 
and their ancestors have gathered there the sum 
of their possessions for nearly three centuries. 
This butte is one of many that are the remnants 
sau of a mesa that has been worn away by the erosion 

of the ages and survives only in flat-topped moun- 
tains here and there. The valleys between are fertile, and untold 
generations of men have seen them covered with waving grain and 
flocks of sheep. 

Some time in the seventeenth century, the Laguno or valley 
Indians made war upon the Acomas, for the possession of the coun- 
try, and the latter, being the weaker, a this butte as a defen- 
sive position believed to be impregnable. ‘Their judgment has been 
abundantly vindicated. It has proved a Gibraltar of strength and 
safety. ‘The comparison is not inappropriate, and in approaching it 
from the north I was struck with the resemblance to the pictures I 
have seen of that grim fortress that frowns over the Straits to the 
Mediterranean. The height above the valley is nearly four hundred 
feet, and the walls in several places nearly perpendicular. ‘There 
are two means of ascent; one by a flight of steps cut into the face of 
the wall and rising at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the other by 
a fissure in the rocks leading up into the heart of the mountain. 
Both ways have been trodden by human feet until the steps are hol- 
lowed out like shallow troughs. Either one is exceedingly difficult, 
and neither is tolerably safe. We chose the one along the fissure. 
To give an idea of the laboriousness of the task, imagine a stairway 
starting at Mr. Grosvenor’s office and rising to the top of the spire of 








the Methodist church, then continuing on an easier angle for one hun- 
dred feet, and then rising again by a steeper grade than ever to an 
elevation higher than the weather-vane on the university, and this 
stairway a precarious footing along the sides of a gash in a rugged 
mountain, and you may know how we reached Acoma! With all the 
danger and fatigue, it is a laughable sight to see a person — some 
other person — make the ascent. One has to stride over the fissure, 
one foot on the right-hand side and the other on the left, and at the 
same time press the hands alternately against the rocks for support. 
An Indian will throw a live sheep around his neck, and go up quite 
rapidly without touching either hand to the rocks; but I am satisfied 
I could never do it. 

They told us of a pathetic incident that occurred on the outer 
stairway several generations ago. Several men started up, each with 
a sheep on his back. When nearly to the top, the sheep carried by 
the foremost man became restless, and the shepherd, in trying to hold 
it fast, lost his footing and in falling swept his companions over the 

yrecipice, and they all fell on the rocks at the foot in a lifeless heap. 
The Indians have carved a representation of the accident on a rock 
near where it occurred, which scarcely serves to steady the nerves of 
those who go by that route. 

The top of the elevation is level and contains an area of sixty or 
seventy acres. At one side stands the pueblo, a blunt pyramid of 
adobe and stone honeycombed with rooms, at the other the church 
and graveyard, and near the centre a pond of pure water thirty feet 
in depth and several rods in extent. 

The priest was made acquainted with the object of our visit, and 
the ringing of the church-bells brought the inhabitants of the village 
around us. When they understood that the title to their lands was 
in question and we had come to take testimony, they showed great 
interest, and discussed the various points involved with remarkable 
intelligence, considering their limited opportunities for a knowledge 
of law. As nightfall came on, a number of the men who had been at 
work in the valley came up, bringing delicious peaches and grapes, 
which we were glad to accept in view of the meagre preparations for 
supper. We slept in the church, wrapped up in our Navajo blankets, 
and. never felt more secure or happier in our lives. When the gray 
dawn peered through the little mica window-panes, it revealed great 
roof-beams more than a foot in diameter and thirty or forty feet long, 
and through the open tower a bell that was cast in 1710. How these 
immense timbers and this bell were brought up to the top of this cliff 
no one living knows. The Indians shake their heads and the priest 
shakes his, but no one ventures an opinion. ‘The timbers are there, 
however, as witnesses, and morning and night, as the seasons come 
and go and generations pass away, the bell speaks for itself in the 
silvery tones that pleased its founder in far-off Spain when King 
George was on the throne. The adobes—or the earth of which they 
were made — were brought up from the valley, also, for the top of 
the butte was a bald rock in the beginning. And the earth for the 
graves came the same way, requiring forty years, the priest said, to 
complete the graveyard. It is the only completed graveyard | have 
ever seen. The old priest seemed very happy in the charge of his 
flock, and his flock seemed happy in possession of him. 

When the time for our departure came, there was hand-shaking and 
a gracious blessing from the old man, and a message to Father De 
Fouri, and we climbed down from the city in the air and rode back 
in silence to the railroad.— Lawrence, (A.ans.) Journal. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CITY THEATRE, BROCKTON, MASS. MR. J. A. FOX, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

N planning this theatre, care has been bestowed rather on its 
structural elements than on its decorative features, and attention 
has been chiefly turned, perhaps, to making it fire-resisting. ‘The 

several departments of the building, the stage, the dressing-rooms, 
the auditorium, the lobbies and the passagés are all enclosed by and 
separated from one another by stout, brick walls. The proscenium 
wall has but two openings in it, the stage opening and one small door, 
and the decorative features about the proscenium arch are of galvan- 
ized-iron. ‘The stairs have wooden treads, pugged between the car- 
riages with mortar, and the soflits plastered in three-coat work on 
wire lathing. ‘The doors are all metal-covered, sometimes with an 
ornamental covering outside of the metal-work, and swing outward. 
The entire building is lighted by the Edison electric lamps, supplied 
from a central station in the city; the lights in the passages and lob- 
bies being independent of all others. All floors are protected by asbes- 
tos felting between upper and lower boarding, and whatever could be 
done to ensure safety trom fire, without incurring excessive expense, 
has been done. Besides these things, the stage is supplied with stand- 
pipes, hydrants, and hose connected with the city water-supply, and 
portable fire-extinguishers are distributed through the building. Safety 
is still further assured by placing the steam-boilers outside of the 
theatre-building, and the heating of each department of the building 
is independent of the others. 

The whole cellar under the auditorium is covered overhead by a 
network or gridiron of steam-pipes, and the fresh air taken in at the 
rear of the lobbies circulates over them and enters through openings 
left in the upright risers of every seat-step, thus distributing the heat 
where it will be of most service and avoiding draughts. This system 
is supplemented by radiators placed against the exposed north wall 
on Ward Street side and under the north proscenium-box. The lobbies 
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and lavatories are heated by direct radiators, placed to intercept 
and temper all incoming currents of cold air. The main foul-air out- 
let is the large louvre ventilator, placed in the flat roof directly over 
the eye of the dome. This is extended down to the dome lantern by 
a tight shaft, which is connected under the roof with three smaller 
shafts, carried to perforated ceiling-ventilators in the rear of the gal- 
lery ceiling, and these again draw through openings in the seat-steps 
and ventilating openings under the balcony directly from the dead 
air under the latter and in rear of the parquet. These ventilators 
and also the dome lantern are of perforated iron plate, in decorative 
patterns. An upward current is created in the main shaft by coils of 
steam-pipe and stacks of cast-iron radiators, which are intended for 
use for this purpose both in summer and, winter. 

A study of the plan will reveal most of the features of the arrange- 
ment, while the anion of the interior serve to show the eclectic 
character of the architecture of the building. The general tone of 
the interior color is more “on the yellow” than anything. 

The auditorium has a depth, from curtain-wall to lobby, of sixty- 
eight feet, and a width from wall to wall of seventy feet and four 
inches. The full height from the lowest part of the parquet floor to 
the eye of the dome is fifty-one feet. ‘The parquet has twenty-four 
rows of seats, the balcony seven rows, and the gallery six rows. The 
pitch of the parquet is rather steeper than common, and the height of 
the stage front lower, to suit the level floor of the stage. 

Each level of the auditorium is backed by a lobby sufficiently large 





to give standing room for all the occupants of seats in that division. 
These lobbies are separated from the auditorium by self-closing 
doors, and each of the three has ample cloak and coat rooms and 
lavatories. Two broad and heavily-built staircases, with rails on 
both sides throughout, lead from the gallery and balcony to the street 
level, and the balcony section has a direct exit through City Block to 
Main Street. The parquet lobby has, in addition to its principal 
exit on Ward Street, another to the arched passage under the rear 
of City Block, and opening at one end on Ward Street and the other 
on an open yard. Besides these regular exits there are outer doors 
and stairs from the balcony and gallery lavatories to the flat roof of 
the dressing-room annex, and glass doors to an open wrought-iron bal- 
cony on Ward Street. 

The great arch has a height from the stage to the crown of thirty- 
six feet, and a clear span of thirty-nine feet and four inches. 

The drop-curtain has this peculiarity: as the height of the building 
would not allow its being raised, sash-like, in the now accepted 
method, it was divided horizontally into two divisions; the lower 
part, the drop-scene, rising behind the upper part, which depicts 
painted drapery. The motion of these portions is regulated by the 
speed at which their respective drums revolve. 

TOWER OF THE CHURCH AT HAUTE ALLEMAGNE, NEAR CAEN. ! 
Or the history of the parish of Allemagne, nothing is known. The 

portion of its church here figured, has been selected. for engraving, 

as an instance of a Norman tower of unquestionable antiquity, and 
in the highest preservation. 

The pyramidal roof, similar to that of the Church of St. Michel de 
Vaucelles, at Caen, appears quite to be in its original state. Even 
the small lucarne window in it looks coeval with the rest. The row 
of intersecting is beautiful and peculiar. 

BUILDING OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, BOS— 
TON, MASS. MESSRS. STURGIS & BRIGHAM, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

{[Gelatine print.] 

WE regret that it has not been placed within our power to publish 
either plans or a description of this building. 

NEWSBOYS’ LODGING-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. VAUX 

& RADFORD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

THE CITY-HALL ON THE PIAZZA DEL CAMPO, SIENA, ITALY. 

Tus building was built by Agostino and Agnola da Siena in 1295- 
1309. 


THE CATHEDRAL, FLORENCE, ITALY. 


THE EADS SHIP-RAILWAY. 


ao R. JAMES B. EADS has placed 
. — yy rh | on exhibition at the Union Switch 
¢ >) | and Signal Co.’s building in Pitts- 
NG SA burgh a $10,000 model of his marine- 
Jt } railway. It is no less than a perfect 

f working-model of the proposed ship-rail- 
way over the Mexican isthmus. 

It is four years since Mr. Eads pro- 
posed his present plan. Since that time 
Mr. Eads has been engaged in having 
surveys made, perfecting the details of 
his scheme, and in bringing the matter 
before the Congress of the United States, 
in order that his own Government might 
have the opportunity of aiding it in the 
interest of American commerce. The 
Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate, after having taken con- 
ality! 2) ae siderable amount of evidence and after 
F 455) having very carefully considered the 

¢irdt (42¢¢C/7 whole question in all its bearings, made 
by a unanimous vote a favorable report to the Senate recommend- 
ing that the bill should be passed in the interests of the country. 

A concession was obtained from the Mexican Government by Mr. 
Eads in 1881, which extends over a period of ninety-nine years from 
its date. This concession authorizes the construction across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec of a ship-railway, an ordinary railway and 
a line of telegraph. ‘There are other important provisions, such as 
exeinpting ships and merchandise in transit from government duty, 
granting the concessionaire 1,000,000 acres of public land, and 
guaranteeing protection during the construction and subsequent 
operation of the works. 

The proposed railway will be about 134 miles in length. Com- 
mencing from the Atlantic side, the route will start from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Coatzacoalcos river will be utilized to Minatitlan, 
about 25 miles distant from the Gulf, in which the tide has a rise 
and fall of 18 inches only. From Minatitlan the route extends over 
an alluvial plain, on quitting which the line enters an undulating 
tableland, presently following a succession of broad valleys between 
which there are wide-spreading table-lands, the whole forming an ex- 
tensive interior basin, bordered on its eastern and western sides by 
irregular mountain ranges, spurs of the main Cordilleras. The line 
descends thence by easy grade to the Pacific coast. The maximum 
gradient is only one per cent. Bocea Borra will probably be the ter- 
minus, as there is only a tide of five feet there. 

The details of the ship-railway are perfectly illustrated by the 
model at the Switch & Signal Works. A perfect ship, seven feet 
long, is raised up out of the water, put on its car, run across an 
imaginary isthmus and put safely down in the Pacitic ocean. Prac- 
tically the ship is elevated from the sea level to that of the railway 
by means of a large floating dock or pontoon, which may be des- 
cribed as a huge iron box. In practice, this pontoon would be about 
450 feet long, 15 feet deep and 75 feet wide. Itis arranged to float 
or sink in a basin, in which its vertical movement is euided. On 
each side of the basin there will be twenty or thirty iron rods, ar- 
ranged vertically, and secured to the bottom of the basin. These 
rods will be capable of holding the pontoon so as to prevent it rising 
above the level of the railway when the ship and cradle have been 
taken from off it. The deck of the pontoon is laid with rails which 
will correspond exactly with those on the permanent land line when 
the pontoon is floated. When in this position a cradle on wheels and 
capable of carrying the ship, is run on to the pontoon, which is then 
submerged by admitting water into it through sluice gates, which are 
regulated from the top of two quadrangular water-tight towers 











| attached to the deck of the pontoon, and between which there is 


Tue Church of Santa Maria del Fiore, dominated by Brunelles- 


chi’s dome, and flanked by Giotto’s campanile, is too well known to 
require description here. 


Art Losses at Covennacen.— We hear from Copenhagen that the 
principal losses among the artistic treasures of Christiansborg (called 
Christianburg by most of our newspapers) are the following: Thor- 
waldsen’s splendid marble freize, the “Triumph of Alexander,” still 
hangs on the naked walls of the Riddersal, but calcined and utterly 
ruined. Jerichau’s colossal marble group of “Hercules and Hebe” 
was saved in the most spirited way by a troop of sixty artille: y sol- 
diers; but the “Adam and Eve” and the “ Panther Hunter” of the 
same sculptor, the latter his masterpiece, stuck on the staircase, and 
had to be abandoned. A series of important historical frescoes by 
Lorenzen, including a “Battle of April 2, 1801.” and a “ Return of 
Thorwaldsen,” perished. As is known, however, the great majority of 
the collections were saved, the pictures being carried, covered in cloths, 
into the huzzars’ barracks. Much of every kind has been saved, but 
it is impossible yet to tell exactly what, as the objects were hurried 
into all available places of shelter. ‘The losses seem to be principally 
of sculpture, but the saving of the Thorwaldsen Museum makes all | 
minor destruction seem of little importance.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





1From Cotman’s “ Antiquities of Normandy.” 


| inches. 


sufficient width for the cradle and ship to pass. When the pontoon 
has been submerged to a sufficient depth for the bottom of the ship 
to clear the supports upon which it is intended she shail rest, the ves- 
sel is floated in from an adjacent basin, and secured over the top of 
the carriage or travelling cradle. The pontoon is then pumped out by 
means of a powerful pump, and its deck rises up to a given hicht 
above the water, its farther progress being stopped by the heads of 
the vertical rods before alluded to. ‘The rails on the deck of the 
pontoon now range precisely with those on the land, and while the 
pontoon is in this position locomotives are backed up and attached 
to the traveling cradle, and it is started on its journey across the 
isthmus. On reaching the end of the line the traveling cradle is 
run on to another pontoon, which is submerged, and the ship floated 
off into another basin on its way to its destination. 

The traveling cradle has a bottom composed of hydraulic rams, all 
connected, and on these the ship rests. ‘Their being connected allows 
the ship to rest evenly upon all of them as if in water itself. The 
tops of the rams are large steel plates on toggle joints which adapt 
themselves to the sides of the ship. The cradle is mounted on about 
360 wheels, each wheel being flanged on both sides. Each of the plat- 
form girders is supported by 12 strong spiral springs resting un the 
bearing of 12 of these wheels, and as each girder carries but 100 tons 
of the dead load, each spring transfers to a wheel eight and a half tons. 
Each spring requires 20 tons to close it up, and has a range of five 
When the rams are withdrawn the weight of the platform 
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rests on these springs, and of course, partially closes them, leaving 
still 2} inches or 3 inches of play in each spring to allow the wheels 
to pass over any inequality of the rails which may happen to exist. 
The wheels are hung independently — that is, each is separate from 
its fellows, having its axle protruding on each side sufficiently far to 
furnish a proper bearing. The breakage of any one wheel, there- 
fore, would not affect any other wheel, and if even a dozen were to 
break the great number that would be left would possess such an 
enormous surplus of strength, compared with the broken ones, that 
derailment may be considered as practically impossible. The chances 
of derailment are still further reduced by the circumstances that 
the railway will have no curves, and the speed will be limited to 
ten miles an hour. Mr. Eads considers that besides the equal dis- 
tribution of the load over the wheels, the avoidance of all curves in 
the road is absolutely necessary to render ship railway transporta- 
tion practicable. In order to avoid having curves, and at the same 
time the necessity of making enormous excavations to preserve the 
straight direction of the road, floating turn-tables are introduced 
wherever it is necessary to change the direction of the route. This 
is another remarkably simple and clever device, and it not only 
serves the purpose, but it constitutes a shunting place, where ship- 
carriages coming from opposite directions may conveniently and rap- 
idly pass each other. 

As the road is not intended to carry such vessels ¢s the Great 
Eastern, but is to be constructed for profit, its probable cost will be 
but $75,000,000. If in the future the transport of such large vessels 
should be required and promise to be profitable, it would be practi- 
cable to carry them by increasing the width of the road bed, the size 
of the cradles, and the flotation power of the pontoons and turnta- 
bles. Ships of 5,000 ton gross weight will include 90 per cent of the 
present tonnage of the world, and the ship-railway will be construc- 
ted to accommodate these as the maximum sized vessels. The single 
track is considered to be capable, with only the five turn-tables that 
are necessary to change the direction of the road in difficult parts of 
the line, to permit ten or twelve ships starting from each end of the 
line to pass each other daily, and to accomplish the trip in fifteen or 
eighteen hours without difficulty. If these vessels averged but 
1,500 tons each day they would amount to at least one quarter more 
than the Suez Canal is accommodating to-day. The above estim- 
ated cost is based upon the most careful computations by Mr. Eads 
upon the entire project, including harbors, docks, roadway and 
general plant and machinery for transporting vessels of 5,000 tons 
gross weight. — Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 





LIMOGES. 


HEN we first saw Lim- 
oges, in 1857, says Mr. 


E. A. Freeman, in an 


article in the Guardian, its 
great church was still a frag- 
ment. It had something of the 
zir of Koln. About one-half of 
a great French church rose 
high in the air, and at some 
distance to its west rose a 
tall and slender tower of a 
most singular air. But the 
tower did not, as at Koln, sug- 
gest imperfection as well as 


ATE STILL WUSE arabe OOP MAN LUN, , rte rel 
MINHA ENG fn Tite Nrer. the unfinished body. There 
was no crane to show that 


there still was work to be done, and though, as we come tolearn more 
of the history of the building, we find out that the tower has been 
shorn of a spire, yet no one at first sight would say that a spire was 
at all needed. That is to say, in 1857 the church of Limoges was 
altogether unfinished. All that was left of the Romanesque church 
was the lower stage of the tower. Far to the east of it a magnificent 
church of the later French type had been begun; the choir and 
transepts were finished; the whole nave had been traced out and 
begun, but only about two bays were ever finished. In the sixteenth 
century the thought of carrying on the work seems to have been 
given up, as then the church was in a manner finished inside by add- 
ing a great organ-loft, handsome after its own fashion. The Roman- 
esque church, in short, had given way to a Gothic church which 
remained a fragment, and so a gap was left between the actual church 
and the tower. In 1857 there was talk of filling up the gap, and now 
in 1883 it is all filled up; in short, the nave is now ae finished. 
The work reminds one of Bristol, only to finish the lofty nave of Lim- 
oges was a greater work than to build the far lower nave of Bristol. 
Also at Bristol there was no ancient tower standing near where the 
west end had been or was to be, whose existence could not fail in 
some measure to influence the finish of the new work. At Bristol 
the architect could design his west front how he pleased, and we may 
be allowed to doubt of the wisdom of adding western towers to so 
small a church, especially as their addition implied the destruction of 
a still surviving piece of the monastic buildings. At Limoges there 
was the more frightful danger lest the ancient tower should be 
doomed to give way to the modern architect’s notions of a west front. 
There was some such fear in 1857; but happily it seems to have passed 
away in 1883. {t must be allowed that the tower stands awkwardly 
in the way of the new work, as it is not in the same line, and will 





have to join on in some way at a corner; but the new building seems 
to be adapted to it so far as it may be. The contrast will be great, 
and the tower will lose a good deal of its seeming height by having so 
lofty a building attached to it. But the two must agree as they can. 
No one could wish the tower to be touched, and no one can quarrel 
with the completion of the body of the church. 

The tower is a strange building enough. On a vast square base, 
which, if itself carried up as a tower, would bring down Wymondham 
and even Ely to utter insignificance, stands a much narower square 
stage, from which rises a slender octagon of three stages, set on in an 
unusual fashion — lozenge-fashion, if that word may be applied to an 
octagon, reminding one somewhat of the way in which the upper 
stage of the tower of Cartmel is set on the lower. This is the custom 
of Limoges ; the towers of the other two surviving churches of the city 
have just the same character. Like some of the work at Angers, 
they keep the lines of the earliest Gothic; but their real date is late 
in the fourteenth century. The other two churches, those of St. 
Michael and St. Peter, keep their spires; the spire of St. Stephen’s 
is gone. 

These Limousin towers have a certain interest as examples of a 
very local form. We may doubt whether we really admire such sin- 
gular height and slenderness and piling of stage on stage, very differ- 
ent from the artistic composition of such a tower as Bishop’s Lydeard. 
But they are at any rate striking from their boldness and novelty. 
But the tower of the cathedral church has a far higher interest. 
To know what it really is we must go inside. The square base is 
masked by a casing, perhaps of the last days of the eleventh century ; 
but within is the lower stage of the tower of the original Romanesque 
church, which, we can hardly doubt, stood as a detached campanile. 
The lowest story, after a fashion rare but not unique, stood open. 
Four large columns, with their round arches, supported a kind of 
cupola; but the design was ruthlessly disfigured when the tower was 
cased. The columns were walled up and pointed arches were in- 
serted. But it is not hard to call up the original effect, which may 
be seen in a less changed state at a Puy, where, however, square 
piers take the place of columns. The odd thing is that the lowest 
stage of these towers presents the exact design of a Byzantine church 
of the smallest scale, lacking only the eastern apse. Yet there can 
be no reasonable doubt that both these buildings were meant to be 
what they are, the lower stages of towers; only that at Le Puy has 
been carried up with great skill in a later form of the same style, 
while at Limoges the far later tower sits with some measure of awk- 
wardness on its ancient base. 

When we first saw Limoges, in 1857, there were still to be seen on 
the west face of this tower the traces of a church contemporary with 
the blocking of the columns and the introduction of the pointed 
arches. ‘They have now given way to the necessities of the work of 
finishing the imperfect nave. They point to a church of consider- 
able height, with aisles, very plain and simple, but using the pointed 
form in its constructive arches. Now, what is the date, first of the 
blocked columns, secondly of the work that blocks them? There was 
at Limoges an ancient basilica, attributed to Saint-Martial, the 
apostle of Limoges, in impossibly early times. Rome and Ravenna 
cannot show churches of the third century or earlier. But we need 
not doubt that a fellow to the churches of Rome and Ravenna lived 
on at Limoges till about 1012, when Bishop Hilduin began or at least 
ordered the building of a new and larger church. This is witnessed 
by the Aquitanian chronicler, Ademar of Chabennes. In 1095, Pope 
Urban consecrated this church or some other on the site. ‘The pres- 
ent church was begun with funds left by Bishop Americ de la Serre, 
who died in 1272. Here are our dates. ‘The tower in its oldest 
shape, if it stood along with the old basilica, must have been an addi- 
tion to it. It would do very well for work of 1012; but Hilduin’s 
church was barely begun, if begun, and its tower, if it had one, would 
be much later than that date. We are tempted to suspect that the 
four columns are older than 1012; that the blocking of those arches 
and the church of which we see traces against the recased tower 
belong to a rebuilding, begun perhaps in 1012, but carried on slowly, 
and perhaps not fully finished in its western part even at the dedica- 
tion in 1095. In this way the appearance of the pointed arch — 
here, as in Italy, a sign of the Saracen —really becomes no great 
puzzle. Under the present choir is a crypt, which ought to throw 
some light on the Romanesque building. But as it can be seen only 
by lifting up a stone which takes six men to stir it, it is pretty well 
forbidden ground to the ordinary traveller. 

We now pass from this tower, precious relic of an earlier time, to 
the later church, the church which is now hasting to meet the ancient 
tower. Here we find ourselves carried into another world of art and 
history. Limoges cathedral, or so much of it as is built, is one of the 
loveliest examples of the best French Gothic style. We say Freuch 
advisedly ; by the year 1273, the elder local forms of art had pretty 
well passed away. One general model prevailed through the whole 
of what had now become the kingdom of France. And within that 
kingdom few buildings can, for internal effect at least, outdo such a 
church as the still fragmentary St. Stephen’s, of Limoges. It does 
not come in point of scale in the first class of French churches; it 
does not rank with Bourges, Chartres, or Saint-Ouen’s; the dimen- 
sions on the ground plan even of the completed church would in 
England place it very low indeed, and even in France it does not 
cover anything like the same ground as the great buildings which we 
have just named, and, much smaller in extent, it is also, by all laws 
of proportion, by no means their rival in positive height. But its 
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relative height is fully equal to theirs; it has all the loftiness which 


distinguishes a French church from an English one, and we fancy | 


that it must be positively higher than any English church except 
Westminster and York. And though the arch of the vault is perhaps 
a little too low, there is no church of any scale or country in which 
the internal design is, on the whole, more skilfully managed. The 


leading design of the elevation is that of the lofty pier-arch and tall | 
clerestory, with only a small triforium between them. It is a problem | 


in such a case to design the triforium so as to make it a subordinate, 
or at least an intermediate feature, and yet not to make it insignifi- 
cant. It should not be either so prominent or so unimportant that 
anybody could wish it away. We admire, perhaps without altogether 
approving, the glazed triforium at Saint Ouen’s, and, on a smaller 
scale, in the choir of St. Peter’s at Chartres. But this is not the 
purpose of a triforium; it suggests the retort that, if you want more 
glazed space you should make a longer clerestory, and the clerestory 
in both those churches is quite long enough. The Limoges triforium 
is, as it should be, an essentially internal feature, a modest feature, a 
feature not asserting any special prominence, but whose absence 
would at once form a blank. The transepts, too—a difficult part of 
the building to deal with in these churches without central towers — 
are dealt with here with thorough skill. The architect of Limoges 


cathedral tried the same experiment which was tried by the architects | 
of St. Mary Redcliff and of Bath Abbey. He made his transepts | 


considerably narrower than the nave and choir. At Limoges, where 
there was to be no central tower, it was open to the designers to make 
the transepts narrower if they chose. At Bath it had the absurd 
effect of making the central tower oblong, as it doubtless would at 
Redcliff, if the tower had ever been finished. But even in the other 
cases the experiment was a daring one, and we cannot help thinking 
that the experiment at Limoges succeeded better than the experi- 
ment at Bristol. The transepts, somewhat like the triforium, are 
after all a secondary feature, especially when there is no central 
tower. They must be not insignificant, and yet they must not be so 
prominent as to overshadow the eastern and western limbs. 

At Limoges, where there can never be any real west front, we 
might have approved of a great facade to the transept better than in 
some other sions but the narrowness hindered anything like the 
great fronts of Chartres. The designer adapted himself to his condi- 
tions: instead of a rose-window, to which there was not breadth 
enough to do justice, he made a very noble pointed window with a 
prominent spherical square. Within, the narrowness at once marks 
the transept as subordinate, and at the same time gives it a character 
of its own. The effect of height is of course greater than in the 
wider parts of the church. ‘The experiment in short has succeeded. 
We do not, as in some French churches, wish the transepts away on 
the ground of insignificance, nor yet do we feel, as in some others, 
that they have taken to themselves an importance which belongs only 
to the east and west ends of the building. And the discretion of the 
Limousin builders seems to have lived on through many generations. 
The church went on building, with some interruption, from 1273 to 
1554, and the difference between the work of different dates is plain 
enough. Yet all is thoroughly harmonious. We see that there is work 
of different dates, not by any change in the general effect, but wholly 
by the details, mainly by the change in the tracery of the windows, 
which in the western part of course becomes Flamboyant — good 
Flamboyant, be it observed. There is no building in which one can 
better sit and gaze and muse — looking, of course, eastward or else 
across — than in St. Stephen’s, at Limoges. The effect of some of 
the vaster churches is more overwhelming; there is none which is 


more thoroughly satisfactory, none which is at once more pleasing to 
the eye and more thoroughly commends itself to a critical judgment. 
If there is a fault, it is that the vaulting arch is a little too flat; but 
its flatness is not so great as to have the same killing effect as in the 
metropolitan church of Rouen. 








COPPER ROOFS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


; Dear Sirs, — An article has lately appeared in the Mining Gazette 
in reference to the advisability of architects, builders, etc., using cop- 
per roofs, and urging their use on account of durability, and the 
present low price of manufactured copper, basing the statements 
on the price of ingot copper, and the cost of manufacturing it into 
sheet copper at three cents a pound, without regard to the thickness 


large quantities of sheet-copper for gutters, valleys, etc., to the trade 
in general; hence we do not write this letter without some knowl- 
edge of the facts of the case. 

We do not doubt all that is said in regard to durability of copper 
roofing, nor is there any question in our minds as to the vast number 
| of inferior roofs, which have been and are being put on at the pres- 
ent day. We do not hesitate to assert that the fault lies not only 
with owners of property, who are not willing to pay a good price for 
a good roof, but with architects, who when specifying tin plates, sim- 
ply specify “IC or IX Best Charcoal Roofing,” which in reality 
| means nothing. The great expansion and contraction of sheet-cop- 
| per is such, that if a copper roof is put on in the ordinary way a tin 
| roof is, say of 16-ounce copper, it cannot be secured by solder, nails, 
or screws that will hold any length of time, and make a secure roof. 
The Government formerly used 16-ounce copper on all public build- 
| ings, and though these roofs were put on at the time by competent 
| firms, we have it from a reliable authority that the expenses of re- 
| pairs on Government roofs up to the present time will show a loss to 
| the Government of so much money that the public at large would not 

believe it; in fact, it has been asserted that in some cases, the 
| weight of the solder used in patching these copper roofs to keep them 
| from leaking would amount in weight to almost the original weight 
of the sheet-copper put on. The Government has after a series of 
experiments come to the conclusion to use no copper heavier than 
| 10-ounce for the body of the roof. Amongst all the patents, of 
| which there are many for putting on copper roofs, we believe there 
is only one, so far, that can practically make a first-class copper roof, 
| by which the edges of the sheets are positively fixed at frequent in- 
tervals, and the sheets of 10-ounce copper being light, will buckle 
between the fixed points, and not be dragged backwards or forwards 
over the whole roof. By this patent, the expansion is thus distrib- 
uted over the whole roof, and between any contiguous fixed points is 
so slight, that it is scarcely appreciable. The size of the sheet used 
should not be more than 24 inches wide, and 48 inches long, about 
3 inches off the width is required for grooving. . 

We understand that by this patent, it would cost about 10 cents 

per square foot to lay this roof, over and above the price of the ma- 
| terial; or take 10-ounce copper at the market price to-day, and we 
| hardly think it possible to lay a roof at less expense than 31 cents 
per square foot, or over double the amount stated by the Mining 
Gazette. This would be nearly four times the cost of using the heav- 
iest coated tin roofing-plate in the market. While it is true that even 
an extra-coated plate must be painted from time to time; yet even 
| taking into consideration the cost of painting every few years, the 
| interest alone on the original amount expended for a copper roof 

over tin, would in the course of many years be a very important item. 
| Our figures for putting on a copper roof are based on plain copper, 
| while the Government uses copper tinned on both sides, which adds 
| a cost of five cents per square foot; but we do not believe that there 
| is any necessity of tinning a roof, unless used in such States as Texas 
| and other places where they are more or less dependent for water 
| caught from the roof. Though sheet-copper is largely used for gut- 
| ters, valleys, etc., we think that you will find upon investigation that 
| great difficulty is experienced by the most competent houses in mak- 

ing durable jobs of sheet-copper, in fact it is almost impossible to 
| make long lengths of some gutters without breakages soon occurring. 
| We have in our city quite a number of buildings that have been 

roofed many years with sheet-copper, but we are informed that there 

are constant repairs needed on these roofs. There is no question in 
| our mind, as to the durability of copper, and that a copper roof prop- 
| erly put on is the most lasting one. Under the patent referred to, 

we have no doubt that a perfect roof can be had ; yet as to the ques- 

tion of cheapness as regards other roofs, it has only been our inten- 

tion in this letter to point out why the statements made by the Min- 

ing Gazette are misleading to architects and builders. ‘ 

We have given the subject of copper roofing our personal atten- 

tion for many years, and if any of the statements made by us are 
incorrect, we trust that those who have had a practical experience in 
| this line, will give you their views on this subject. 

Yours truly, Mercuant & Co. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
APARTMENT-HOUSE PLANNING. 
Boston, MAss., November 22, 1884, 
To THE Eprirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHI@ECT : — 
Dear Sirs,—In a paper read by Mr. T. M. Clark, before the 
Society of Arts, he speaks of apartment-houses being built within 


of the sheets manyfactured. ‘his article has been copied by many | q year or two, in which the parlor, dining-room, etc., were on one 
: 


of the leading journals devoted to architecture and building through- 
out the country, and has no doubt attracted much attention from 
those interested in the subject. We have read it carefully, and it 
is so misleading in its statements, so inaccurate in its deductions, 
and such absurd prices as to the cost of manufactured copper are 
given, that we take the liberty of correcting some of these statements 
to show why in our opinion copper roofs generally in this country 
cannot take the place of other material, not altogether because of 
the great expense, but because, unless put on so as to avoid the great 
expansion and contraction, the roof will be utterly useless for the 
purpose for which it is intended. Although this firm is not engaged 
in the roofing business, it has within the past ten years, we believe, 
supplied a very large portion of the sheet-copper that has been fur- | 
nished for the different Government and State buildings, besides | 


floor, and the chambers and bedrooms on the floor above, and the 
two floors connected by a private staircase. I built an apartment- 
house of this kind for Eben Wright, in the Town of Brookline, in 
the summer of 1875. 
The arrangement has always given satisfaction so far as I know. 
Yours truly, O. F. Smiru. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

TUNNELLING UNDER THE Straits OF Merssina.—Signor Gabelli 
civil engineer, has published in a recent official report his ideas on unit. 
ing the Island of Sicily with the Italian Peninsula by means of a 
tunnel. ‘The first thing to be considered, according to Signor Gabelli, 
is the conformation of the sea bottom at the Straits, and he states that 
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it is beyond all doubt that in a southeasterly and northwesterly course, 
starting from Pizzo, on the coast of Calabria, and ending at Sant. 
Agata on that of Sicily, exists a submarine chain of mountains separat- 
ing the basin of the Mediterranean from that of the Adriatic. The 
sides of these mountains are very steep; in fact, while the crest of this 
ridge is only 110 metres under the surface of the sea, at two km. 
away from it the depth attains 260 metres, in front of Messina it is 340 
metres, and in the offing of Reggio 657 metres. The course of the con- 
templated tunnel is, therefore, clearly established from these hydro- 
graphical conditions. It only remains to be seen whether the nature 
of the soil is sufficiently solid and compact for the purposes required. 
It was necessary to ascertain the exact formation of the rock to be 
pierced, and on this point geologists differ. The tunnel, according to 
Signor Gabelli, would be 13,546 metres from end to end, cost seventy 
million francs, and would take, if everything went smoothly, five years 
to complete.— The Iron Age. 





Cuurca Bevis ror Civic Uses.— There was a warm controversy 
some months ago in France over church bells and the expediency of 
the legislative decision that the right to use them should no longer be 
exclusively vested in the parish priests, but should be shared by the 
mayor of the town orcommane. In general, since the Chambers au- 
thorized the prefects, or mayors, of France to ring the bells whenever 
it pleased them, the privilege has not been abused, but the prefect of 
the Haute Marne appears inclined to exercise his privilege in and out 
of season. He has issued a circular to the mayors of his department 
advising the civil authorities to set the bells of chu'ches ringing; to call 
children to school, to announce the dinner-hour and the hour for resum- 
ing work to field laborers, to notify the time for closing cafés and cabar- 
ets, to indicate the opening of the municipal sittings, to call grape-pickers 
to work during the vintage, to announce the arrival of the tax-collector, 
and on sundry other occasions which need not be enumerated. Suppos- 
ing the prefectoral circular to be obeyed to the letter, church bells will 
be ringing almost incessantly in the Haute Marne, and will be so much 
monopolized for civil uses that they will hardly be available when 
required for religious purposes.— London Standard. 





Tae Assos Scutprures.— A distinguished European archeologist, 
in a private letter, writes to the New York Hvening Post as follows: 
“T really cannot believe that the Boston men will be silly enough to 
drop the matter about the Assos epistyle. I thought, and still think, 
that Americans have got a little backbone of their own, and do not 
allow a set of ruffians like the Turks to take away from them what 
they legally possess. I, for my sake, don’t care about it, as New York 
is still farther off from me than Constantinople; but if the matter is 
dropped, the Turks will see that they can do anything against Euro- 
peans and civilized men in general without the least fear of getting a 
lesson. If the Boston men began a regular action against Hamdi Bey 
and the Turkish Ministry of Public Instruction, no tribunal in the world 
could give them wrong, because: Ist. The excavations at Assos were 
begun under the régime of the law of 1874, which enacts that indivisible 
sculptures shall not be divided, but valued and given up to the finder 
in exchange for their estimated value; 2d. In allowing Bonndorf, in 
1882, to carry away the frieze of the GOl-Bagtché Mausoleum, the Turks 
formally acknowledged that a frieze fotmed an indivisible whole; 3d. 
In allowing the Germans, in 1884, to take away their discoveries from 
Pergamon after the promulgation of the new law (February, 1884) for- 
bidding the exportation of antiquities, the Turks acknowledged that 
excavations begun under the régime of the former law of 1874 remain 
subjected to the clauses of that now abolished law. ‘The Assos case, 
therefore, is quite an abus de pouvoir on the side of the Turks, and an 
abus de laisser aller on the side of the Bostonians. The money for 
excavating at Assos was raised by private means; the subscribers have 
a right to see that they get something for their money. If your Minis- 
ter in Constantinople made a row at the Porte, and said what we all 
think about Hamdi’s impudence and encroachments, the missing frag- 
ments of the epistyle and all the architectural specimens would be 
returned to their rightful owners.” 





Tne Evecrric Lieut 1x tae Mecuernica Mives.— The electric 
light installation at the Mechernich Mines in its once volcanic Eifel 
district in Rhenish Prussia has now had a fair trial for more than three 
vears, and has proved a complete success. The expectation that it 
would both facilitate the operations and increase their security has 
been fully realized, and an extension of the plant is now being carried 
out. Messrs. Siemens & Haleke, of Berlin, undertook the work, which 
was superintended on their behalf by Mr. Boeddinghaus. An open 
working 2000 feet long, 1000 feet wide and over 300 feet deep, in which 
300 men and 20 horses are continually occupied, was first to be supplied 
with the electric light. This part of the mine is excavated in steps, 
the horizontal terraces being provided with rails. Ordinary lamps in 
globes on poles were out of the question, as blasting operations con- 
tinue throughout the day, and the shots would soon have made havoc 
of the lamps. After several trials, two powerful lamps of three thou- 
sand candles each were erected at the upper margin of the pit, where 


hour in favor of the electric illumination. The satisfactory results 
obtained in the open working induced the company to introduce the 
electric light down in the subterranean galleries. The ore forms little 
concretions of sand and galena scattered all through the rock; the 
whole mass had, therefore, to be brought to day to be disintegrated and 
sifted, and the mining proceeds in parallel and cross galleries, which 
are constantly being widened until they become 90 feet in width and 
70 feet in height, by sometimes 300 feet in length. ‘The operations in 
themselves would not require much light, if there was not always 
danger threatening from loosened pieces of rock. Pitch torches were 
formerly employed to examine the bore-holes and fissures round them 
after each explosion. It was a question whether the arc-lamp would 
answer for this purpose in the smoky atmosphere. For the first experi- 
ments, arc-lamps of three thousand and one thousand candles were 
used, with the positive carbon in the lower holder. The effect was 
brilliant, yet the light did not penetrate the white smoke cloud which 
collects at the upper wall immediately after the shot. But, as the 
smoke settles within ten minutes, it was thought advisable to acquiesce 
in this interruption of a few minutes, and to use smaller lamps of three 
hundred and fifty candles, which proved quite efficient. Of these 
there are ten in use with about ten thousand feet of lead cable, the 
cable being partially elastic, as the lamps with their wires have to be 
removed when the blasting is to take place. The lamps were orig- 
inally supplied with hexagonal lanterns with obscured glass to protect 
the eyes of the miners. The glasses were, of course, soon broken, but 
no complaints are said to have been made about the naked electric 
lights. The proprietors of the mine have decided upon an extension 
of the installation. — Engineering. 





A Comparison oF Imperrect Heat Conpucrors.— Mr. J. J. Cole- 
man has read a paper before the Glasgow Philosophical Society on the 
heat-conducting power of materials, with special reference to the 
porous, loose substances commonly used as non-conducting coverings. 
The experiments conducted by Mr. Coleman were simple, and involved 
low-temperature tests only, consisting, as they did, of observations of 
the melting of ice. A number of ten-inch cubical boxes, of thin tin 
plate, were filled with ice, and placed inside eighteen-inch cubes, also 
of thin tin plate, the intervening space being filled with the substance 
to be tested. ‘The boxes thus arranged were kept in a room maintained 
at an equable temperature of about 60° F., and the quantity of water 
obtained per hour from the melting ice was drawn off and measured, 
thus affording data for the calculation of the quantity of heat pene- 
trating to the ice. The materials used were slag-wool, hair felt, char- 
coal, wood shavings, breeze, wood and air space, sawdust, cotton wool, 
sheep’s wool and infusorial earth, thus fairly exhausting the non- 
conducting substances in common use. From the mean of the experi- 
ments, it appeared that the heat-conducting power of the various 
substances stands in the following order: Slag-wool, 100; hair felt, 117; 
cotton wool, 122; sheep’s wool, 133; infusorial earth, 136; charcoal, 
140; sawdust, 163; breeze, 230; wood and air space, 230. All these 
observations were made after the vessels had been in the constant tem- 
perature of the room for eighteen hours, to allow equilibrium to be 
established. All the materials were dried by being kept in a well- 
ventilated room, warmed by a fire, for several weeks before the com- 
mencement of the experiments. It is remarked that considerations of 
cost and strength to withstand shaking must largely qualify the experi- 
mental results when it is a question of using the materials on a large 








scale. Thus, although one thickness of slag-wool is as good as 1.4 thick- 
nesses of charcoal, or 2.3 of coke breeze, the cost of either of the latter 
would be much less in practice.— Manufacturer's Gazette. 





Bricks From Grass-works Sanp.— M. Hignette, in the Bulletin 
Technologique des Ecoles Nationales d’Arts et Métiers, describes a new 
ceramic product from the waste sands of glass factories, which often 
accumulate in immense quantities so as to occasion great embar- 
rassment. The sand is subjected to an immense hydraulic pressure, 
and then baked in furnaces at a high temperature, so as to produce 
blocks of various forms and dimensions, of a uniform white color, 
which are composed of almost pure silex. The crushing load is from 
three hundred and seventy to four hundred and fifty kilogrammes per 
square centimetre. The bricks, when plunged in chlorhydric and sul- 
phuric acids, show no trace of alteration. The product has remarkable 
solidity and tenacity; it is not affected by the heaviest frosts or by the 
‘action of sun or rain; it resists very high temperatures, provided no 
flux is present; it is very light, its specific gravity being only 1.5; it is 
of a fine white color, which will make it sought for many architectural 
effects in combination with bricks or stones of other colors.— Chroniqu: 
Industrielle. 





Tue San Francisco Garrietp Stratue.— The bronze statue of 
Garfield, executed by Prof. Lenz, of Nuremburg, on an order from San 
Francisco, iscompleted, and has been placed on exhibition at Hamburg. 
It is of heroic size, the figure being ten feet high. It represents the 
late President standing erect, with his head uncovered, and clothed in 


ordinary civilian dress. On the sides of the pedestal are figures repre- 
senting war trophies and the American eagle. The front face of the 


they were fairly out of the reach of the projected stones, and reflectors 
were fixed to throw the light down upon the steps. To find the proper 





; | 
3 ’ positions for these powerful lamps and to avoid too dark shadows pedestal bears in large raised letters the name, “ Garfield.” The model 
: ie caused some difficulty. But the illumination was finally rendered most | of the statue was made by Herr Happersberger, a sculptor born in 
ie | efficient, and the open pit with the light playing on the whitish gray | America, but now residing in Munich.— Boston Star. 
- CF rock affords a fine spectacle. As any interruptions, even for short | 
i periods, such as those occupied in renewing the lamp carbons, would be A Time Liurr ro a Bavvooy’s Fricgut.— A famous w#ronant says 


dangerous, the whole plant is double, each lamp receiving its current 
from a D, dynamo. No hitch of any kind has occurred; and the 
Lhe safety of the miners has decidedly been augmented. It was for- 


that no balloon has ever gone over a second sunset. The moment thie 
sun goes down the gas condenses, and you get through the night better 
than the day. But the next day, in the presence of the sun, the gas 


Ff merly not always possible for the superintendents to see whether the | expands, and you mount to great elevations; but every mount the bal- 
a loose mass resulting from the blasting operations had been properly | loon makes cripples its power, and it is only a question of hours, if not 
4 removed, and frequent minor accidents arose from the débris falling | minutes, how long youcan keep up. If an wronant could have forty- 
a down upon the mivers engaged on the step next below. The work can | eight hours of night, he could travel a great distance. The highest 
% now be controlled much better than before, when petroleum lamps and | rate of speed he had ever attained, even with a strong wind blowing, 
ci | hand lamps were in use. The cost shows a saving of about 4d. per | was eighty miles an hour.— Exchange. 
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GELATINE EDITION. 


During the year 1885 a series of Gelatine Prints, (Heliotypes) photographed from the natural object, will be 
published in the AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS. 


These gelatine prints will be issued once a month to those subscribers only who will pay a dollar extra i ! 
Sor the twelve prints. a 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 4 


{IN ADVANCE.] 


REGULAR EDITION: — $6.00 per year; $3.50 per half year. 

GELATINE EDITION (the same as the regular edition, but including 12 Gelatine Prints): —$7.00 per i 
year; $4.00 per half year. i 4 

MONTHLY EDITION (identical with the first weekly tssue for each month, contains no Gelatine 4 
Prints,) : — $1.75 per year; $1.00 per half year. 1 
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i | 6 U | L D | N G | N T E L L | G E N C E, BUILDING PERMITS. tee St., Ward 14, for cost, $5,000. a a nec 
R. Hodson, Jr., wood stable, 15/ x 15’, piteh; A. J. The Board of Education, three-st’y school-house, 











(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) McLaven, builder, cor. Lincoln and Division Sts.; cost, $51,000; archi- 
Houghton St., near Raymond St., Ward 23, for E. “— > oy builder, —~ a nied 
W. Taylor, wood dweil., 28’ x 30’, pitch; H. P. - das. Noval ree-st'y store and flats, 808 Ashlan 
(Although a large portion of the building rp man, atl er. ° _ siaeae Ave.; cost, $7,300. . 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors Gilbert St., near Raymond St., Ward 23, for T. H. H. Koblsaat, two-st’y dwell., 2976 Prairie Ave.; 
greatly desire to receive voluntary inf cape | Klueba, wood storage, 15’ x 18/, pitch; J. Linppold, | ©8t, $20,000; architect, S. M. Randolph. 


ormation, 
gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) builder. J. Downey, 6 two-st’y dwelis., cor. Honore and 
Leeds St., near Savin Hill Ave., Ward 24, for S, | Adams Sts.; cost, $30,000; architect, M. L. Beers. 


M. MeNeil, wood dwell., 24 6” x 60, pitch; McNeil M. Cummins, two-st'y dwell., 2520 Sanger St.; 
Bros., builder, cost, $3,000; architect, J. F. Doerr. 

BUILDING PATENTS. West Cottage St., cor. Brook Ave., Ward 20, for Annie L. Gartside, two-st'y dwell., 46 Groveland 
W. W. Dromey, wood dwell., 24 x 60’, flat; W. W.| P.; cost, $10,000. 





e Ce: Dromey, builder. C. W. Partridge, 3 two-st’y dwells., 3435-3439 Mich- 

vented epuieetios of Ss, Contes St., opp. Pond St., Ward 23, for W. A.| igan Ave.; cost, $18,000. 

together with full detail Ulustrations, may be obtaime French, wood dwell., 29’ x 34’, hip. : L. Butler, three-st’y school-house , 507-509 North 

ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for Copley St., No.1, Ward 23, for Mrs. O. H. Ernst,| Franklin St.; cost, $10,000; archivect, G. Vigeant; 
wood 





teoenty sive cents.) dwell., 26’ 4” x 27 2” pitch: S. D ¥ builder, Geo. Lehman, 
i builder. ” oo G. H. Marshall, two-st’y dwell., 58 Laflin St.; cost; 
School St., No. 145, Ward 23, for Mrs. O. H. Ernst, $5,000; architect, W. G. Williamson; builder, C. A. 
308,048. BURGLAR- ALARM. — Ben in S. . w dwell., 26 4” x 27’ 2/7, pitch; S. D. Gave ses. : 
dali, Indianapolis, Ind. pate 6 Ca builder. ‘ ‘ dad 7 H. Einmel, two-st’y dwell., 560 West North Ave.; 
’ SaSH-FasrENER. — Isaac N. Buck, Elgin, Chester St., near Gardner St., Ward 25, for Chas, | ©8t, $5,000; architect, H. Sierks. 
Fe Haley, wood dwell., 12/ 6” x 17’ and 17’ x 55’, pitch. L. C. Piatt, 2 two-st’y dwells., 670-672 West Adams 
308,057. SHUTTER - WORKER. — Henri Camus, St. Pynchon St., Nos. 217, 219, 221, and 223, for Mrs, | St.; cost, $8,000; architect, J.J. Flanders, 
Louis, Mo. Hannah Dudley, 4 wood dwells., 20’ x 40/, hip; Mc- E. Sands & W. H. Hoyt, 2 two-st'y dwells., 767-769 
308,066. COMPOSITION-PAINT FOR SHIps’ Borroms, | Donald & Tobin, builders. West Jackson St.; cost, $8,000, eo 
Dry-Docks, ETc. — Jas. H. Dilks, Jersey City, N. J. Ballard St., near Custer St., Ward 23, for Jno. Geo. Edwards, 5 two-st'y dwells., 367-373 Maxwell 
308,073. FURNACE. — Alfred Hopkins, Bridgeport,| Gardner, brick dwell., 22/ x 30’, pitch. St.; cost, $15,000. : ‘ 
Conn. Porter St., No. 41, Ward 16, for W. Holmes, brick Chas. Thiele, two-st'y dwell., 371 Wells St.; cost, 
$2,500, builder, Chas. Thiele. 


308,111. ArT OR PROCESS OF AND ComposiTion| 4partment-house, 18’ x 55/ 6’, flat; Holmes Bros., * . . " 
FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONS. — Jas. H, Trickey,| builders. shin - M. Hoyt, one-st'y addition to fate, North Water 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Main St., near Eaton St., Ward 4, for City of Bos-| St.; cost, $2,500; builder, L. J. Daegling. 

308,125. Door-HanGer.—William Bariy, Syracuse, | ton, brick ladder and hose house, 20/ x 83/, flat; R. C. W. Woodman, *wo-st’y fats, 445 West Fifteenth 
4 R. Mayers & Co., builders. os —_ er. aie ae 
308,128. SHUTTER - FasTENER. — Isaac _New iengland Insurance Co., five-st’y store, 18-1 
Pottstown, Pa. Beveke, Brooklyn. Van Buren St.; cost, $55,000; architects, Cobb & 


308,134. MITERING-MACHINE. — Paul Cashin, San | BUILDING PERMITS. — Stagg St.,n 8, 200’e Graham | Frost. ; 

Francisco, Cal. - Ave., 4 four-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost for Wm. Woerle, two-st’y dwell., 444 Dayton St.; cost, 
308,143. FResco-ParnTers’ SIZING. — Hubert De | all, $40,000; owners, H. and H. Reiners, Stagg St., | $4,000. . : 

Rossi, New York, N. Y. — Rey ae Popes architect, E. F, Gagter; mason, ocnnes, pote dag ag? | ie Vernon Ave.; cost, 
308,145. Tay - SquaRE. — William B. Edwards atthew Smith; carpenter, not selected. 900; arc » W. M. Clay. 

Unionville, Conn. < Decatur St., 8 8, 310 w Lewis Ave., 3 two-st’y brick A. W. Waldo, two-st’'y dweil., 281 Webster Ave.; 


308,164. DECORATIVE PAINTING ON GLASs.—Emile | 4wells., gravel roofs; cost, $4,500; owner, Nellie Mc-| ©8t, $3,000. 
J. Irlande, New York, N. Y. Lain, 962 Macon St.; architect and carpenter, T. S. The Board of Education, four-st’y school-house, 
308,177. STAY-ROLLER FOR SLIDING-DooRs.—Emi] | McLain; mason, S. Ramsdel. cor. Fifteenth St. and Wabash Ave., cost, $65,000; 
Laass, Syracuse, N. Y. Seventeenth St., Nos. 211 and 217, 2 two-st’y and| architect, J. J. Flanders. ; : 
308,179. Fire-Kscapr. — Henry T. Linnenbrink, | basement brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, J. Oleson, three-st'y dwell., 85 West Huron St.; 
Rochester, Pa. $4,000; owner, Thomas Pitbladdo, 213 Seventeenth | ©08t, $5,000; architect, C. O. Hansen, 


308,184. Woop -FLoortnG. — Dudley J. Marston, St.; architect, B. S. Browu; builders, Wm. and Denver, Col 
Salisbury, Mass. Thos. Corrigan. A it oj ' 
308,186. SELF-CLOSING FaucEer. — Timothy Me- North Second St., 8 8, 75’ w Graham Ave., three- BUILDING PerMiTs.—W. H. Lawrence, Pearl St., two- 
Hugh, Boston, Mass. st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner,| 8Vy brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; F. E, Kdbrooke & 


Co., architects. 
E, & 8. J. Anthony, Curtis St., three-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $5,000; E. Anthony, architect. 


308,194. SHUTTER- WORKER. — Miles E. Peterson, John P. Conselyea, cor. Graham Ave. and North 
Chilton, Wis. Second St.; architect, E, F. Gaylor; builders, Jacob 
308,197. CIRCULATING - PIPE FOR THE TRANSMIS-| Schoch and Howard Boyce. . : : 
s10N OF Heat. — Berhard Rober, Dresden, Saxony, Sandford St., No. 102, ws, 110’ s Park Ave., three- Chamber of Commerce building, Lawrence 8t., 
Germany. st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner,| three-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $26,000; H. B. Seeley, 


308,213. MrreR-MACHINS. — J Sti Mrs. Cunningham, 104 Sandford St.; architect, A.| @rchitect. 
; ered Stilly and Joha aft — rn School District, No. 2, Eleventh St., two-st’y brick 





H. Lowery, Lebanon, Pa. Herbert; buiider, John Wilson. q 

308,228, CASING FOR PrpEs.—James F. and John F. Hancock St., Nos. 206 and 208, 8 8, 210’ w Marcy school-house; cost, $21,000; Wm. Quayle, architect. 

abe 3 Wood, Wilmington, Del. Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, H. L. Chapin, Welton St., three-st'y brick dwell.; 
or 308,246. SckEw. — John Frearson, Birmingham,| $10,000; owner and builder, Geo. H. Stone, 301 Jef-| ©08t, $4,000; Varian & sterner, architects. 

: County of Warwick, Eng. . ’ ferson St.; architect, G. A. Schellengar. . Jackson, Ehmann & Co., Broadway, two-st’y brick 
ee a 308,247. ScREW - DRIVER. — John Frearson, Bir- Central Ave., @ 8, 40’ n George St., 3 three-st’y | block of 9 dwells. and 5 stores; cost, $25,000; Fred. 
7 ae mingham, County of Warwick, Eng. ; frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, $13,800; owner,| A- Hale, architect. 

We 308,251-253. MANUFACTURE OF SPIKES AND Ma-| Hubert Fischer, 260 Hewes St.; architect, Fr. Holm- J. G. Anderson & Sons, Stout St., three-st’y brick 

: CHINE THEREFOR.—Howard Greer, Chicago, Ill. berg; builder, not selected. dwell.; cost, $5,000; E. P. Brink, architect. : 

308,279. Fixe-Escare.— Henry Rensch, Quincy Dean St., 8 8, 328’ w Franklin Ave., two-st’y frame Thos, S. Clayton, Shermau Ave., two-st’y brick 
qe 4 mn.’ S | stable, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Budweiser = cost, $5,000; F, E. Edbrooke & Co., archi- 

; )8,287. } —_ e Brewing Co., St; a > : cts. 
hh. at TAPE-MEASURE.—Frank M. Slagle, Alton, baller’ J. ang Dean St.; architect, J. Platte; United States Custom-Honse, cor, Arapahoe and 
7 ae 308,288. Hot-AIR GENERATOR.—George S. Sperry, St. Mark’s Ave., 8 8, 220 e Kingston Ave., three-st’y | Sixteenth Sts.; M. E. Bell, architect. : 

New Richmond, Wis. brick dwell., tin and slate roof; cost, about $40,000; J. A. Sbreve, Larimer St.; three-st’y business 
block; cost, 314,000; W. H. J. Nichols, architect. 








al 308,303. Brick - MACHINE, —Charles L. Carman, owner, Wm. Eggert, 1015 Lexington Ave., New S : : : J 
i Chicago, Il. York; architect, G. Damen; builder, P. McGuinn; H. Rk. Fraser, Dailey St., two-st’y brick dwell.; 
'¥ 308,307. STOPPER IN WasH-BowLs, SINKS AND| carpenter, not selected. cost, $4,000; Fred. A. Hale, architect. 
ef Baru-TvuBs.—Mathew F. Deegan, Chicago, Ll. South Fourth St., ne cor. Seventh St., 2 four-st’y H. E. Luthe, California 5t., two-st’y brick dwell.; 
3 308,317. CHIMNEY-COWL.—Martin Ludwig, James | brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, | ¢OSt, $6,000; R. 5. Roaschlaub, architect. : 
: S. and John S. Barber, Beloit, Kans. $9,000; owner, Frederick Haack, 154 North First st.; Madame Jennie Rogers, Holladay St., three-st y 
i 308,323. CABLE FiRE-EscaPs.— John J. Oros, Chi-| architect, E. F. Gaylor; builders, Thos. Gibbons and | brick apartment-house; cost, $11,000; Frank Ed- 
: cago, LiL. Samuel Hough. brooke & Co., architects. : 
oR 308,332. RABBET-PLANE. — Justus A. Traut, New Chauncey St., 8 8, 175 e Patchen Ave., two-st’y J. A. Cooper, Grant Ave., two-st’y brick dwell.; 
tl Britain, Conn. brick -— oe roof, wooden cornice; cost, $6,000; ee ca ae 
q : 308,334. LappER. — Edward P. Wright, Portland owner, Jacob Fritz, 106 Hudson St., New York; » U. Shepard, Gran e.. repa ell. an 
= 3 Oreg. = ’| builders, Ernest Sutterline and Jacob Pirrung. | brick barn; cost, $2,500; Fred A. Hale, architect. 
Sirth St., n 8, 147’ 10 w Sixth Ave., 6 two-st’y New York 
: brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, z 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK architect and carpenter, Thos. Butler, 371 Sixth st.; | Plams have been filed for a new passenger-depot, to be 
Bis ’ mason, Thomas Nash. erected just east of the Grand Central Depot, in 
aeiy Marcy Ave., @ 8, 25/ n Heyward St., 5 two-st’y Forty-second Street, by the New York Central & 
— re brown-stone dwells., tin BH 2, cost, each, $5,000; Hudson Kiver and the New York & Harlem Kailroad 
.) Baltimore. owner, John H, Shult; builders, W. & T. Lamb and a. The —_, a ty i aage | 
eh } 7 ' Jenkins & Gillies. in Forty-second Street, its depth wi 593’, an 
} ease. ae - —_ Boe ge Rag pre- Marcy Ave., n e cor. Heyward St., three-st'y| its general construction will be similar to that of the 
three-st’y brick building, with bluestone facings, 217 | DFown-stone store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $8,000; | Grand Central Depot, the front being made of brick 
F : x 80’, cor. Mount Royal Ave. and Reservoir St., and | Wer, ete., same as last. and cast-iron, with stone trimmings. The estimated 
com | to cost $12,000; H. C. Smyser, builders. x Washington Ave.,@ 8, 145/ n Douglass St., two-st'y | _ Cost is $200,000. . 
‘et MONASTERY. —The cornerstone of the Passionist| fown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, | BUILDING PERMITS. — One Hundred and Sixty-third 
4 : ors ‘ epee Mary E. Fowler, 8 Verona P1.; builder, Levi Fowler St.,n w cor. Union Ave., three-st'y frame dwell, 
~g Monastery of St. Joseph, two miles west of this city 2. , oie , “er : f: 3.000: d builder, John W 
7 wos laid Movember 16. , Rockaway Ave., 8 @ cor. Hull St., three-st’y brick | tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner au er, John W. 
A: WAREHOUSE. —Henry Brauns, architect, has pre-| Store and dwell., and 4 two-st'y brick dwells., felt | Decker, 841 Forest Ave.; architect, Adolph Pfeifer. 
sin pared plans for Virginius Gaddess, Esq., for a four- | #24 gravel roofs; cost, each, $3,000; owners, Cozzens One Hundred and Sixty-third, St., ne cor. Tinton 
= | st'y brick, stone, and terra-cotta building 26 x 65’.| & Barton, 177 Stuyvesant Ave.; builder, L. E. Ave., two-st'y frame dwell. and store, tin roof; cost, 
, to be erected on South Charles St., near Camden St. Brown. 93,000; owner, architect and oh as last. 
: and to cost $6,000; J. W. James builder ” South First St., n e cor. Eighth Ave., four-st’y Stanton St., No. 33), five-st’y bric tenement, un 
ons cael be } 4 brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner, Mrs, | OOf; cost, $17,000; owner, Johanna Noelke, 4ll 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report fourteen : : ; sity; i i 
. Jobn Baldwin, cor. Grand and Eighth Sts.; archi-| Fourth St., Jersey City; architect, Wm. Graul. 
oe nena lng tl —* the more important of | tect, E. F. Gaylor; mason, Jacob Bisson. . va ~ aga 8, - © eg Se y 
if wey eo Chauncey St., n 8, 525 e Stuyvesant Ave., 3 two- a ras ek SO, SOR, SO0n, Fae eee; OWL 
mE Ld ee SS en © : | st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,000; owner,| ef and builder, Wm. Kankin, 338 West Forty-seveuth 
: two-st’y brick buildings, ns Laurens St., bet. Druid | Dtiel Lauer, 1534 Fulton St.; architect, Amzi Hill;| St.; architect, oe ieee Santee. f; 
fe Hill Ave. and Etting St. , | SSieee, Sesee © hase. aa. Suk euts' cmner, Pamstok Unelin: soe Woes Foer 
ty a Ss. ahaa ‘amilton Ave., 8 w cor. Columbia St.,onws Ham-| ©08t, $15,000; owner, Patrick Skelly, = 
inne poe eng, ow | ilton Ave. and e s Columbia St., one-st’y building teenth St.: architect, John B. Snook, i 
. } ° “ ° a Ot. J 
, Jacob Suger, three-st’y brick building,e s Penn-| 0° Stores, felt and gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, = poe oy treme “aes s ~a4 
ie sylvania Ave., bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts. Joseph J. Day, 19 Manhasset Pl.; architect and | — $3,500; ot at and Suita “4 WL. Gost shius, 
t Wm. 1. Davis, three-st’y brick building, ns Mont-| , ™80". J- F. Nelson; carpenter, Joseph Taylor. , ae ee oe ee, 
) gomery St., bet. Williams and Johneca Sis. | ALTERATIONS.—Chauncey St., Nos. 9 and 11, one and| 263 West Thirty-ninth St. , 
U.S. Electric Light Co., onest’y brick building,| *¥°St'y brick extension, etc., tin roof; cost, $8,000; | _ Park Ave., No. 259, two-st'y brick stable, asphalt 
91" = 30, ne cor. Holliday aud Centre Sts € | owner, H. Neiland, 1098 Pacitie St.; builders, J. J. | 700f; cost, $8,000; owner, T. G. Thomas, 294 Fifth 
eee odes gee 9 beailal Bentzen and H. J. Smith. Ave.; builder, J. H. L’ Hommedieu. eS 
= 5 c ngs, W 8 West Thirty-fifth St., Nos. 126 and 128, 2 five-st'y 





- Fremont St.,8 of Lafayette Ave. Chicago. brick flats, slate and tin roots; cost, $40,000; owner, 
- Baueruschmidt & Marr, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, | Burtpine Permits. — N. Behrens, two-st’y flats, 128| A.M. Hegeman, 1321 Broadway; architect, Daviel 
bs ns Cross St., w of Ridgely St. North Twenty-first St.; cost, $3,000. Burgess; ballders, D. & E. Her 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 





One Hundred and Fifty seventh St., 8 8, 100! e Ter- 
race Pl., two-st’y frame factory, tin roof; cost, 
$5,500; owner, Francis J. Schmid, 232 Fifth St.; 
architect, Adolph Pfeiffer. 

Madison Ave., 8 e cor, Une Hundred and Fifth St., 
6 three-st'y brick dwells., slate and tin roufs; cost, 
each, $7,000; owner and builder, Nicholas McCord. 
One Hundredth St., near Tenth Ave.; architects, 
Renwick, Aspinwall & Russell. 

St. Nicholas Ave., ne cor. One Hundred and Fif- 
ty-fourth St., 4 two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, each, 
$12,000; owner, Harkness Boyd, on premises. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St., ss, 125! w Seventh 
Ave., 2 four-st’'y brick dweils., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$12,000; owner, Hannah M. Halpin, 215 West One 
Hundred and Thirtieth St.; architect and builder, 
Wm. J. Merritt. 

Forty-second St., n 8, 370’ e Vanderbilt Ave., one 
and part twost’y brick and iron passenger railroad 
depot, corrugated-iron, slate and copper roofs; cost, 
$200,000; owner, N. Y. & H. K. R, Co., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; architect, Wm, Lush, 

East Seventy-seventh St., No. 328, five-st'y brick 
and stone tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, 
Mrs. Gertrude Sossan, on premises; architect, Ernst 
W. Greis. 

Fulton Ave.,es, 100’ s Sixty-eighth St., 6 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $2,500; owner 
and builder, John Knox, 1167 Union Ave. 


ALTF¥ RATIONS, — Broadway, s w cor. Forty-first St., 


internal alterations, to fit up for skating-rink; cost, 


$6,000; lessees, Northcote & Adams, 463 West Twen- | 


ty-third St.; builder, Joseph Coar. 

Eust Seventh St... No. 142, two-st’y brick exten- 
sion, tin roof: cost, $3,000; owner, Astor Estate, les 
see, Carl] Stark, on premises; architect, Chas. Sturtz- 
kober,. 

East Fifty-sizth St., Nos.436 and 438, repair dam- 
age by fire; cost, $6,000; owner, Peter Doelger, 405 
East Fifty-fifth St.; architect, Fred. Bernhardt; 
builder, M. Sechmeckenbecher’s Sons. 

New St., Nos. 52 and 54, raise one story on front, 
teke down and rebuild tront wall, new entrance and 
stairs, elevators, etc., and fit up for offices; cost, 
$10,000; lessee, Jobn KE. Wylie. 64 College P).; 
tects, Babcock & McAvuy; builder, not selected. 

One Hundred and Seventeenth St., n 8, 25" @ Sec- 
ond Ave., finish building by putting in partition, 
ete.; cost, $4,000; owners, bradley & Currier, 54 


| 


archi- | 


and 56 Dey St.; architect, James Finley; builder, , 


not selected. 
St. Louis. 


BuILDING PeRMITs. — Sixty-four permits have been 


issued since our last report, thirty-two of which are 
for unimportant frame houses. 
worth $2,500 and over are as foliows: — 


Of the rest, those 


J. W. TAYLOR (Chicago, [)1.), Photegraphs, 
BATES & JOHNSON (New York, N. Y.)., 


~ New Advertisements. 

Page i. 
Heating- 
Apparatus, Xm viii. 


. VAN NOOKD N (Boston), Ventilator. Page viii. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





Mrs. B, Stagg, two-st’y ‘brick dwell.; +} cost, t, $2,500; 
Wm. Daman, contractor. 

C. C. Hartman, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,800; 
W. C. Popp, contractor. 

Joseph Machecech, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$4,200; W. C. Popp, contractor. 

J. G. Zimmerer, 7 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$19,000; A. Beinke & Uo., architects; W.C. Popp, 
contractor. 

Wm. Harris, two-st’'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
J. B. Leg ge. architect; H. E. Roach, contractor. 

Fred. Tieman, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$7,500; A. Beinke & Co., architects; Shildeman & 
Gross, contractors. 

John Gubmann, two-st’y double brick dwell.; cost, 
$11,000; J. S. Taylor, architect; J. H. Keefe, con- 
tracwor. 

C, Fresh, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; J. 
Flavin, contractor. 

C. H. Fisher, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
E, Jaussen, architect; Paulus & Weidemuller, con- 
tractor, 

C. H, Fisher, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
E. Janssen, architect; Paulus & Weidemuller, con- 
tractors, 

P. Burns, six-st'y business house; cost, $18,000; 
Thos. Furlong, architect; sub-let. 

Mrs. Ada V. East, two-st’y brick dwell; 
000; H. A. Silence, contractor. 

Mrs. Ida Scudder, 3 adjacent two-st’y stores and 
tenements; cost, $2,500; Love, contractor. 


cost, $4,- 


Generrl Notes. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y.—The corner-stone of the crema- 


tory temple at Mt. Olivet Cemetery on Long Island 
was laid November 19. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.—Papers have been filed to-day 


in the office of the Secretary of State incorporating 
the St. George Improvement Company (limited), 
formed for the purpose of handling the land and 
water-front purchase recentl made on Staten 
Island from tbe George Law Estate. The powers 
conveyed, in this instance under the act of 1575, are 
of varied scope, including not only the building and 


renting on Staten Island of docks, warehouses, and | 
residences, but also the building of a casino or thea- | 


tre, skating-rink, and the operation of playgrounds 
for cricket, base ball, lawn teunis, lacrosse, etc. 
The prince ipal place of business named is New 
Brighton, and th 

erations of the company is at St. veorge,. the termi- 





this establishment their headquarters. 


THE PERMANENT 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parta of the country, are particularly invited to make 
information and assistance will be extended 


to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 


Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. 


HENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. 


T. S. HUTORKISS, Manager. 


€ special locality stated for the op- | 


| active interest in the little competitic 


chilled iron which are 


This Illustration 
represents two of 
our patterns of 
Gomposite [ron- 
Railings. The up- 
right, as well as 
the parallel bars, 
are continuous, 
and are joined by 
rnaments of 
yured on, making a perfect 
Ve have over one hundred dif- 
rent designs in this style of work and our prices are 
as low as the same quality of work in wrought or cast 
iron, but our Composite process is better than either. 
Gates and window-guards made in this way are the 
best in the world. We also make all kinds of iron- 
work from architects’ designs. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS CO., 
83 Reade St., New York. 
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pee without a joint. 





LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., : 
126 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), == 


CHICAGO, ILL. —— 


W.JOoH 
‘ASBESTOS NS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and eco. 
nomical paints ever made for structural purposes, 
Samples of colors and Descriptive Price List free 
by mail. 
From American Agriculturist, November 1880, 
“We can gladly refer the reader to our rec- 
ommendations of this firm and its paints in the 





| past.”’ 


Send for Copy of our Pamphlet, 
““STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


with illustrations of prominent buildings and other 
structures painted with our paints. 


Roof, Car, and Bridge Paints. 
In seven colors. Are especially adapted for out-build- 


ings, barns, fences, and for iron and rough 
woodwork. 


STRICTLY PURE COLORS 


For the use of Artists, Decorators, and Painters. Are 
ground in refined Calcutta Linseed Oil, to a fiueness 
not excelled by the best imported artist or “ tube” 
colors to which they are fully equal in depth 
and brilliancy of color. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The best in the market. 


Suitable for steep or flat 
roofs in all climates. 


Easily applied by any one. 
ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


For interlining frame buildings, floors, ete. 
dust, and strictly fire-proof. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Manufacturing Company, 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid 
Paints, Koofing, Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Piston and Packing, Millboard, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Cements, Coatings, etc. 


It is wind, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


nus of the Staten Is land Rapid Transit Rallroad. 





The incorporators are M. James Davis, Sir Roder- 
ick Cameron, Erasmus Wiman, Heman Clark, and 
Louis de Jonge, of New York. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASs. — President Carter, of Wil- 
liams, is to visit the Amherst and Harvard Gymna- 
siums, for thé purpose of selecting suitable plans for 
anew gymnasium at Williams. There is now a fund 
of about $40,000, for the erection of the gymnasium. 

Bids and Contracts. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—The following is a synopsis of 
the bids for stone and brick work of the basement 
walls of the court-house : — 

M. Kice, Austin, I1l., $16,985. 
J. MeCartby, Washington, D. C., $13,670. 
J. H. McNamara, St. Louis, Mo., $14,890. 

JACKSON, Miss.— The contract for joiner-work and 
wood-work on the custom-house and post-office bas 
been awarded to the Robert Mitchel) Furniture Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, O., at its bid, $11,320 for white- 
pine and white~wak. 





COMPETITION, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITIONS.—NE Ww 
SERIES. 

As the busy season for this year has nearly passes, 
the younger men who have in past years evinced an 
rns we havé be ld 
from time to time, may he ready to text ones ore 
their sxill in desigu’ in competitiou with their Setlows, 
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THE SIEMENS 
Regenerative Gas-Lamp, 


FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING. 


The Cheapest, Best 
and Most Brilliant 


of all Gas-Lights. 
Superior to the 


Electric Light in 
ECONOMY, BEAUTY AND STEADINESS. 


Particular attention is called to the Excellent Venti- 
lation afforded by our system of Illuminating.” 


The Siemens Regenerative Gas-Lamp Co., 
Sole Makers for the UNITED STATES, 
819 and 82! Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 














COMPETITION. 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





Therefore we take pleasure in inviting their attention 
to the following 
PROGRAMME, 

Most people who live in the country, or in the sub- 
urbs of a ~ e town, and have sufficient means, 
usually feel obliged to “ set up their carriage,” and of 
course a carriage implies borses, and a building in 
which the entire establishment can be housed. 
Therefore we propose as the subject of the present 
competition a barn such as the dweller in a house 
that has cost $5,000 would consider an appropriate 
adjunct of his establishment; but as this may be some- | 
what ambiguous, seeing that some men think more of | 
their horses than they do of their families, we will | 
say that the proprieties would be best observed if the | 
cost of the barn should range between $1,000 el 

1.500, 
. The barn must furnish accommodation for two | 
horses and a cow; the carriage-room must be large | 
enough for two wheeled vehicles and a sleigh; and | 
roper provision must be made for harness, feed and 
ay, and the stableman must not be overlooked. 
Water and ventilation must also be kept in mind. 

Required:—A perspective drawing of the barn, eleva- | 
tions of the sides not shown in the perspective, a plan | 
or plans, and a reasonable amount of detail; all to be | 
included on a single sheet, 21/’ x 33’ within the fram- 
ing lines. A short description and the result of a bona 
jide estimate must also furnished. For the best | 
three designs we will pay equa) prizes of thirty dollars 
each 


Conditions :— Drawings must be received at the | 
effice of the American Architect, on or before Satur- | 
day, December 20, 1884. 

The three prize drawings are to remain the property | 
of the publishers. ’ 

All designs submitted are subject to publication in 
the American Architect at the pleasure of the editors. 

All designs must be sent in signed only by a motto | 
—not a graphic symbol—the name and address of the 
author being sent enclosed in a sealed envelope, en- 
dorsed with a duplicate motto. | 
The jury of award wil] be composed of three archi- | 
tects. ; 








PROPOSALS. 





ETTY. 
[At Christiana River, Del.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 606} MARKET Sr., | 
WILMINGTON, DEL., November 11, 1884. | 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office antil 12 o’elock, noon, of December 10, 
1884, for furnishing the materials and work required 
for building an additional height of four feet of crib 
work on the jetty now sta "se at the Christiana | 
River, Del., also for the sheet piling and stone filling 
required. 
Specifications, ete., and all desired information can 
be had on application to WM. F. SMITH, 
467 United States Agent. 





RON LIGHT-HOUSE. 
[At Croatan Sound, N. C.) 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-Hovust ENGINEER, 
FIFTH AND SIXTH DISTRICTS, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., November, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, M., of Saturday, the 13th day of 
December, 1884, for furnishing the materials and 
labor of all kinds necessary for tne completion of the 
metal-work of the Croatan LightHouse, Croatan 
Sound, N.C. 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal and other 
information may be obtained on application to this 
office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 


to waive any defects. 
JARED A. SMITH, 
Major of Engineers, U.S. A., 
467 Light-House Engineer, 5th and 6th Districts. 





OST-OFFICE LETTER BOXES. 
[At Ottawa, Canada.) 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works, 
OrTawa, November IT, 1884. 
Sealed tenders addressed to the undersigned, and | 
endorsed ** Tender for Poet-Office Letter Box Fronts,” 
whl be received until Monday, 15th, proximo, in- 
clusive for the supply of about 10,000 post-office letter 
box fronts. 


Parties disposed to submit tenders may obtain forms 
of tender, specification, and any further particulars 
at this department. . 

Parties tendering will be required to submit with 
their tenders a sample of the box they are prepared to 
provide. 

Tenders will not be considered unless made on the 
printed form supplied, and signed with the actual sig- 
natures of the parties tendering. 

The department will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

F. H. ENNIS, 


' By order, 
468 Secretary. 








ee 
[At Richmond, Va.} 

City ENGINEER'S OFFICE, t 
RICHMOND, VA., October 15, 1884. j 

Sealed proposals are invited until December Ist, 
at 12 o'clock, M., for building a new city-hal! at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Drawings, specifications, and printed forms can be 
seen at this office. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids. 

For further information apply to the undersigned. 


466 W. E, CUTSHAW, City Engineer. | 





ATHEDRAL. 
At Kingston, Ont.) 
Sealed tenders will be received up to noon on Sat- 
urday, the 20th December, for the completion of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, erry Ont., which comprises 
principally the building of the main tower and spire 
in stone from the ground line to the height of 292 feet. 


Also the completion of four stone turrets to the height | 


of 112 feet, and two turrets to the height of 160 feet. 
Plans and specifications to be seen at the Bishop's 
Palace, Kingston, Ont., and at the office of the under- 
ey 235 Wilbrod St., Ottawa, after the 25th inst., 
where printed forms of tender and all necessary infor- 
mation can be obtained. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of Improve- 


| ment Committee Kingston Cathedral. 


The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
468 JAMES R. BOWES, Architect. 





{In Nebraska.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, Nov. 17, 1884. 


Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Building | 


Bridges,” will be received at this oftice until 
1 o'clock, Tuesday, the 16th day of December, 
1884, for the construction of three bridges on the 
Santee Sioux Reservation in Nebraska and Ponca 
Reservation in Dakota, at the following locations: on 
the Santee Reservation over the Bazile Creek, a 
bridge of three spans of sixty feet each, with fifteen 
feet approaches; on the Ponca Reservation, over the 
Niobrara River, a bridge nine hundred and sixty feet 
from end to end, and over the west fork of said river 
as of sixty feet. 

The bridges in question are to be of combination of 
wood and iron, with cast-iron shoes, resting on pile 
foundations, which over the Niobrara River are to be 
driven fifteen feet, over Bazile Creek thirteen feet, 
and over west fork of Niobrara River, fifteen feet, 
below water-level, and are to be built in accordance 
with plans and specifications to be seen at the offices 


| of the Depot Quartermaster, at Omaha, Neb., the 


Times, of Denver, Col., and of the IJnter-Ocean, of 
Chicago, I). 


The construction of the bridges to be under the im- 


— supervision of a person to be designated by 
this department. 

All bids must be accompanied by a certified check 
on some United States Depository, for at least five 
per centum of the amount of the proposal, which 
check will be forfeited to the United States in case 
any bidder or bidders fail to execute a contract with 
good and sufficient sureties; otherwise to be returned 
to the bidder. 

In submitting bids, bidders should state the time 
required by them for the construction of the bridges, 


|as this matter will be considered in making the 


awards, an | made a part of the contract. 

The rgh is reserved to reject any or all bida, or any 
part ofan bid, if deemed for the best interest of the 
service. H. PRICE, Commissioner. 

468 


eo. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
OFFICE SUPERVISING ENGINEER AND 


ARCHITECT, NEW PENSION BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 11, 1884. 

Propusals are invited for the decorative wrought- 
iron work of one or two bracket balconies, 70’ x 5/ in 
the new Pension Building. 

Drawings and specifications are to obtained from 
this office. Proposals opened at noon of 3a Decem- 
ber. M. C. MEIGS, 

466 Supervising Engineer and Architect. 





TEAM-HEATING APPARATUS. 
[At Memphis, Tenn.) 
| OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be reecived at this office until 
2 P.M.,on the 8th day of December, 1884, for 
| supplying and putting in place complete in the Marine 
Hospital building at Memphis, [enn., a low pressure 
| return circulation steam-heating apparatus, in ac- 
; cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
| application at this office, or the office of the superin- 
| tendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
| those received after the time of opening will not be 
| considered, M. E. 
| 466 Supervising Architect. 
TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Rochester, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCRITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2¥P.M., on the 13th day of December, 1884, for 
et ee | and setting all the stone-masonry, and sup- 
plying and laying all the brick masonry required for 
| the basement and superstructure of the court-house, 
| post-office, ete., building at Rochester, N. Y., in 
| accordance with the drawings and specification for 
each class of work, copies of which may be seen and 
any addititional information obtained on application 
at this office, or the office of the Superintendent, on 
| and after November 20. 
| Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after tae time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 
| 466 Supervising Architect. 











IMBER, BOLTS AND STONE. 
(Near Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.) 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFIVE | 
| CINCINNATI, O., October 23, 1584. | 

Setled proposals in duplicate, will be receive at 
this office until noon (loca! time) on Monday, the 
Sth ony, of December, 1884, for furnishing mate- 
rial and building two ice piers in the Great Kanawha 
River near Point Pleasant, West Va. 

Approximate quantities of materia] required: — 

204,472 feet B. M., oak timber. 

9,536 Ibs iron drift bolts. 

2,4°6 cubic yards rip-rap stone. 

Specifications and blank forms for proposals will be 
furnished on application to this office. Letters asking 
specifications should be marked “ Official Business 
on the envelope. WM. E. MERRILL, 

466 Lt.-Col. of Engineers. 





— 
[At Chicago, Il.) 
UNITED STATES ENG. SFE OFFICE, 

25 Honore BcicpINe, 
CHicaGo, ILL., November &, 1884. j 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 

this office, until 12 o'clock, noon, Tuesd+y, De- 
cember 9, 1884, for furnishing pive and hemlock 
timber for breakwater construction at Chicago, 1!!. 
The total amount required will be about two millions 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand (/,167,000) feet 
B. M., to be delivered between the opening of spring 
navigation aud September 1, 185. 
Parties who are not prepared to furnish the entire 
Jot may submit propositions for a portion only, but not 
for less than two cribs. 
| _ For specifications, blanks for proposals, and al! in- 
| formation, apply at this office. 
WM. H. H. BENYAURD, 
| 466 Major of Engineers, U.S. A. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 54 Beekman St, N. Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. (40 YEARS EXPERIENCE.) 











MASSACHUSETTS SUPERIOR THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. |COPPER WEATHER VANES ann. alias 


BOSTON, MASS. Gilded with Pure Gold. 8 T A 8 LF FI TTI N GS 
This sehool offers a four year’s scientific and profes- . t 


r 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- : Established 1843. 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natura] History, etc. = { P = ‘ 
THE COURSE IN/ARCHITECTURE é 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- af 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, = 
and the constant practice of original design. ~~ 


Students in Architecture are received into a two 
year’s special course, 
Francis A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


) CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, . 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 


Nantucket Scraps ; 
examinations. For ¢ op ten of the Register, giving full 


information, address t or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season ; 
~ TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHAGA. N. Y. and out of Season, among a Passing People. By 


Fo The Great Church LICHT. Mrs. JANEG. AustTIN. 1. vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


uy 
Scart Ewe Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest 


o ull a | 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


G7 Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman 8St., New York. 
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Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Successor to Chas. C. Briggs. 





THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 












J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


P.O. BOX 35, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








EUREKA SLATE CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 
UNFADING GREEN 





ROOFING SLATE. 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 

Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 

Outer Temple Building, 

Strand, London, Engiand. 


Send for Price List. 





fioofing DPaterials. 








H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa- 
per, etc. Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and Sample book furnished upon application. Low- 
est rates of freight to all points. 





T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING 


COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 


Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue. 





Hivery Architect and Builder 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 


Should drop a postal card to 


wy. & G@. DA. fc iwOee COC., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


and receive their circular on 


“DO YOU GET WHAT YOU SPECIFY?” 


The information contained is useful and of the utmost importance 
to Architects in drawing up their specifications and to 
Builders in contracting for Roofing Materials. 


Sent free to any address. 








7 
GRANITE ROOFING. 
(PATENTED.) 

For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and cheap. Best roof for lron-works. 
Acids and sulphur have noeffect on it. Send for circu 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING CoO., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW ENGLAND 
af Felt Roofing Co, 
1852, 22 Milk St., Boston. 


Neigte t Oeinir of Felt Root 
— in New England. 
Gaputal. — $60,000. 


-— Inventors and only Manufac 
LEVI LWikkOUTT.PFeRt. turers of the Celebrated 


Vihear: Trew BEEHIVE BRAND.” 











STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


RODNG SLAIES 


noz'x00 +«=9 We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries, 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. 8S. A. WILBUR. 


KNISELY& MILLER 


129 and 131 South Clinton St., Chicago, 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) 


Slate, Tin & Iron Roofers. 

Coo 7 MANUFACTURERS OF 

“ITI Wi) CALVANIZED IRON 
LN a CORNICES. 














THE HAYES 
PATENT 


SKYLIGHTS. 


(Under License.) 


CORRUGATED IRON 
FOR ROOFING, &c. 


Austin’s Corrugated 
Expanding Conductor Pine. 























Art-Foliage. 


By J. K. Cottine. Entirely new Plates, from the 
latest enlarged London edition. Oleth, Folio. 
$10.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, & CO 211 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 








TWO MONTHS FREE. 


New Subscribers who pay their Subscription ($6.00 
for the regular or $7.00 for the “gelatine” edition) for 
1885, in full, before December 25, 1884, will receive, 

gratis, the nine issues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 
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FJron-iWork. 








141 CENTRE ST.. NEW YORK. 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Iron Bridges, [ron Stairs. All kinds of 
Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 
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The FRED J. MEYERS MANUF’G CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Wrought-Iron Fences, 


Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. 





ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAILING. 


Wire Window-Guards, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 838. 
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Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Govtngnen, Ky. 





UNION FOUNDRY, 


AND PULLMAN CAR-WHEEL WORKS. 
Architectural Iron-Work a Specialty. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. Correspondence solicited and 
prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 
Established 1852. Office, 164 Dearborn St., 
N. 8. BOUTON, Pres’t., CHICAGO, 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L.amp-Posts, 
Railings 





Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, wd on 
left. All sizes. Single or 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
the ae no —— 


Send for 
M. W. TOE INSON, Sole o Aga 
79 Chambers St.. N' * 





THE SNEAD & CO. 


IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Structural and Ornamental tron Work. 


Iron Buildings, 
Iron Roofs, 


Store Fronts, 
Riveted Girders, 


Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Sidewalk-lights, ‘Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the country. 





OAC Who 








SOUTH-6F S*.STLOWS 
DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
=e FURNISHED SAP 


PLIGATJON 











NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND 


Fire-PROOF. 


Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 


burn as wood. 
NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM 
Over 3,500,°00 sere feet used 
years. Suitab 
Is never out of repair. 
A. NortHrop & Co., 97 1sT AVE., 


IRON ROOFING. 
in the past ten 


e for all classes of buildings. 


Address, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





J. G. & T. DIMOND, | 
Architectural Iron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, ete., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHC@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. Hou DL ETTE & Co. 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. spice. | 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : 1 New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Bail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
Ornamental Eren Works. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 87S, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 


Eleventh and Race Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manvfacturer of 





rl Stielal SBlork 





Bronze Grilles for Front Doors. 

Window Railings. 

Brass Railings for Banks. 

Brass Lamps for Churches. 

Brass Work for Church Altars. 

Metal Signs. 
Correspondence solicited. 

furnished. 


Estimates cheerfully 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 
for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de- 
signs furnished for special subjects. 


Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
Bronze. 








SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIATITY. 
114 Tremont St , Boston. 2 Maiden Lane. New Vork 





GARDNER'S 


Home-Architecture Series. 


A group of three practical little books, pleasantly 
written, and copiously illustrated, and indicating sim- 
ple and sensible methods for beautifying and enrich- 
ing the home. It is John Ruskin and William Morris 
translated into the vernacular of New England, and 
»reaching the gospel of domestic sweetness and house- 
hold beauty in the valley of the Connecticut. 


Homes, and How to Make Them; 


or, Hints on Location and Building a House, In let- 
ters between an Architect and a Family Man seek- 
inga Home, 30 Dlustrations. 1 vol. Square 12mo- 
$1.50. 


Home Intericrs. 


Illustrated with 62 Plates designed by the Author, 
lvol. Squarel2mo. $1.50. 


Lllustrated Homes. 


Illustrated with 51 Plates designed by the Author. 

Square 12mo, $1.50 

“There is hardly a matter connected with the work 
of building a ‘home’ which is not treated of wisely 
and well, from the choice of asite, or the adaptation 
of a builiing to a site, through all the stages from 
the drains and foundation-walls to the modest com- 
pleted building, — strong, but beautiful; tasteful, but 
not merely ornamental, a little earthly paradise, but 
yet not too grand for every-day enjoyment or use.” — 
Christian Intelligencer, 





Fean-Francois Millet: Peasar 


and Painter. 
af 


Vransiated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French > 
ALekep SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet «ne 
puimerous illustrations from his works. Square «« 


tave i'rice, $3, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bellis and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 

Address 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 


- Baltimore, - - 


GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


44 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarme,Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





Md. 





95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Of all Descriptions. 
Dimension Shingles of Cypress. 
Enquiries from Architects and Builders 
solicited 


LUMBE The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOD WORKING 


MACHINERY. 











FOR 


CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET,CARRIAGE, 
is SASH, DOOR, AND 
>.» BLIND MAKERS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


COODELL & WATERS, 31st and Chestnut Sts. 








: Hanitarp Supplies. 


The Zane Patent Sanitary Water-Closet, 


Os > 





Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 


The attention of the public is called to our new and cold water. 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 

SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 

the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 

a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 

pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 

the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 

supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 

be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 

lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 

in such a manner that it can be used either with or 

without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 

closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 

Self-closing and compres- will work equally as well with either street or tank 

. pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 4 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, ya)ye does not close until the bow! i3 filled with water, Se)f-closing and adjustable 
for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZANE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Aanitary Supplies. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, 


“IMPERIAL” 
PORCELAI 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 





NEW YORK. 


yn BATHS 








Above illustration shows the ‘“‘Imperial” Porcelain Bath, with supply and waste fixtures complete. 


The “IMPERIAL” 


Porcelain Bath, moulded and glazed in one piece, is without doubt the finest piece of ware that has yet been 


produced of the size, perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze which is simply wonderful on so large an 
We would call special attention to the weights of these Baths as being very much lighter than anything of 


article as a bath-tub. 
the kind in the market; 


this, in addition to the superior quality of the goods, is a very important feature, not only doing away 


with the appearance of clumsiness, but saving freight and enabling the plumber more readily to handle and put them in place. 


From both 
will never wear 


perfectly clean. 


a sanitary 
out, and 


or burnishing, requiring only to 


and economical point of view these Porcelain Baths recommend themselves. They are non-absorbent, 
entail no labor, scouring 


be wiped out with a sponge to be made 


- 





Bennor Syphon Trap. 





Absolute seal under 
all Circumstances. 


Self Cleansing. 


Bath-Tub Traps 
on same principle 
with cap above 
floor. 


COOPER, JONES 
& 
CADBURY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Price-List. 





PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
F.E. CUDELL’S 








SEALS WITH | 
GOR. WITHOUT 


Patent Sewer-Gas 


== FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, 


and Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


and Backwater Trap 


Bath 








POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “seopcors:" 


52 and 54 PLUM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Manuf’d by WM. PowELLt & Co. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 

effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 

of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
= None that approxi- 
mates in it the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, ©. 


The Kelly Stop & Waste Cock 


to prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing, and con- 
trol the water-supply 
from any point in : 
building, or as a Self. 
: closing Hopper Cock, 
— Flushing 
Apparatus for Water- 
Closets or Urin 


Send for Catalegue. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 


75 Jackson St., Chicago, 1. 
RENTON BROS,., 105 East Ninth St. 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 














N. Y. Depot: 








Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





European Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 


In the United States and arene - $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . . 3.00 





specify them generally. Soid by plumbers everywhere. 


Advertising : $2.00 an Inch. 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Sait-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior goality of the pipe 
manufactured by this Company 
have given national reputation to 
Akron Sewer ay which has been 
acquired solely A — Company’s 
efforts to make best article 
offered to the ablie. Be sure to 
order the Stan to secure the 
pipe which has made the reputation 








Agencies for the sale of our Akron 
Pipe in all the Principal Cities 
of the United States. 








New England — FISKE & COLEMAN, iF tame Street, = mass, 


For further information address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio. 


“The Best is the Cheapest ’’ 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 


Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
City Rngineer, Chi 





Mr. J. W. ADA 
Sanitary Eng’r, lyn, N.Y 


Mr. J. HERBERT SHEDD, 
Late Chief *r Providence 
Works, t . 
Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 
Newport 


Mr. W. H. BRADLEY, 
Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass 
on. W Se yy, ~y ’ 
ineers in eof Parks, 
- : . yt Bony a. ¥. 





Water 
I, 





ay 

Chief u; t 
onkers Water Works, 

Yonkers, N.Y. 





Building Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 
Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





a specialty. 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
)ffice : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


MEXICAN ONYX. 
C. CARRANZA & C0., 


60 WALL ST., NEW WORK. 
Sole Agents for the Quarrying Co., 
“LA SORPRESA,” of Tehuacan. 














"WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the enly one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. "te, 





Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rogpsgys, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Cowrier says ; ‘“‘It is difficult ade 
quately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.”’ 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 









PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 


age | ee Za) | 
r 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coa e. 


IMPORTED BY 


. JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 Pearl Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 


VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 


IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 
MENT BLACK. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 
STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 

Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 
Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Scoteh.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 


Ga. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, ano 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 


























the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelimgs.’’ 


88 Water Street, BOSTON 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free o 
application. 


KS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK 60. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, i 








not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 
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Fire-proof Building. 





THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. ; 
ILLUSTRATION OF PORQUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 





and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 








& 
Load 
ee 
Ea Tor of Ceiling Tire. 
<3 
ga 

a 

MZ: ZL, Z Zz YA 


i WZ tj: Botow of Ceiling Vile 
All forms of constructive Lron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 


Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FI RE-PRO OF MATERIALS 
> 
7. J 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta ricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Ross, Sup’t. H. M. KEeASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
te Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 4% 








Gro, M. Mouton, Pres’t. A. T. Grirriyx, Vice Pres’t. EF. V. Jonnson, See’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man'g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


. Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
Py = iron and CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
lum Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
ped Be ang - weight, is obtained by the use of our system of : 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLIp 
plication. and PoRouS TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly Tre OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 













LEONARD F. BeEcKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. CHARLES E. STREAT, Sec’y. 
Established 1873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Hire - Proot Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, ete., ete. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
SBVUILDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82). 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proof Material for the 
protection of buildings. Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 
The above cut shows the method of apply- Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 
ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, ete. the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 




















ia i Saraiva FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 

A.| ee |e Patented August &, 1882. 
E “ i A ie \ Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
| han lan | ae > \F 7A \Tiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams against Fire. 
je wee jim om el; ‘pl Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
eects Y PO cw 





‘ JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK, 


€erra-Cotta. 





Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 


BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
‘Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 











ry 
BLLERRAS 





| 384-390 FIRST ST-SO-BOSTON 





rreklH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 





Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 


MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: Ch . City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & d@0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 
Estimates given on application. Send for latest 


Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, an 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 


YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 
Pressed Brick. 
Office, 1 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. Md. 


WATER-PROOFINCG 


FOR WALLS 


Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 
the appearance. Can be proved reliable. a 
for sale under the patent. For ful particulars apply to 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 











(NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). : EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) wn tan a ine 
NEW YORK. CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 
LARSADAA AAD AARADDADADODBAAARAAOASS | Late CLARK & COW PANY, 
ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND Sit E PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 








NI] Self-Coiling, STEE $ S H J ' (TE R S Fire & Burg- 
Va Revolving lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds, 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


@ 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 
7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 
Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Formerly 31 East 17th Street. 
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Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile bh 4 A iF EE 


HAVE NO OTHFR WAREROOMS 


PARQUET FLOORS. LOCKS. 


are Se 
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ih The National Wood Manufacturing Co., FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 

: 16 East 18th St., New York City. = Sa came 

} } Manufactarers of The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Bi INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thck,| | S2.Pe0de,5i; Newson [2g Yaguh Sty, ealadernnia 
: ; Designs and estimates on smpltention. Established 1867. 

7 7 













F NAISTEELRIRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 


Salesrooms;: New Work and Chicago. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
DECECO 
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ROLLED IRON BEAMS. waters 

CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. spina: 

| LL comgurree. | — 

: seninn dimes. oe "SUPPLIES 














VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 





£ MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
. “ah Bronze, Brass & Iron, 94 Beekman St., New York. 
; In Various Styles, 
* and SUPERIOR 
i i Finish. [ESTABLISHED 1865, 
ee ee Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


on 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. Y.| The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu 
tions our specialty. 


iad oO oO F C aa E ff a | N cc . Estimates furnished. Send for Lllustrated Catalogu: 
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4 Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, CONTINENTAL 

Bs it : te (FIRE) 

; BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. 

a. i a cies INSURANCE COMPANY, 

pi] J. K. BOLLES & Co., ee 

¢ Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 

j Send for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. RISKS)... +eeee ee eeereee cere eens $1,750,137.81 

Bf t Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

: teamed Mi wry RISKS) 2 0ccvevcccesescssccccesses 25,682.88 

HR SP - > —F i i sm Reserve ample for all other claims. 430,324.04 

hh Sik A x Ee st : Capital paid in in Cash............. 1,000,000.00 

ei Met Derpeae. sss ices: ccccccccesvcce 1,661,797.28 

Bh Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1884...$4,867,942.01 
EN } CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 

um | t , GEORGE T. HOPE, PRESIDE? 

' } Ging Me a act V1 Agencies throughout the United States. 
MADE ONLY BY T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., |Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Special Attention given to any work required b 

The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH Architects, such as staking out lots, setting 

Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy batters for buildings. giving lines and 

pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap , rades for buildings, streets, i. 
lied. ' Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use | @ives, and drains, Excavation and filling measur 

in State House, Hartford ; Providence C | all; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; No. 63 Court Street, Room A, 

Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 

ments, and Patent Office, W ashington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


aera nerees ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


4 OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Tile 
f every description and make, including vew 4 
3 origina) designs solely our own 


Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. Jardinieres, &c 


JOHNSON & ILSON, A The largest = and most elegant show -reoms 
W G en. gts., pb America, 
For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 9! Liberty Street, New York. J. S. CONOVER & co., 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Canada. oe West B8d mim. « New Vor'- 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet, 


ape pres 

















